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7 strain on the Entente is greater than ever | 
before. It is useless to disguise that fact. All | 


we can hope now is that the Government will not be 


blamed for having 


taken a perfectly right course in 


expressing its opinion upon what is, after all, a matter | 


of principle. Great Britain 


like a mere neutral while France destroys one chance 
of peace after another. It often happens that, when 


men who have been rushing recklessly 
calamity draw very 
suddenly seized with dread and check themselves. 
this reason we cherish the hope that the situation 
improve just because it seems so dangerous. 
wrote last week 


towards a 
near to the thing itself they 


are 
For 
may 


Since we 
France and Belgium have precipitately 


so 


of 


rejected the German offer, and they have done 
without reference to the other Powers. We had hoped 
that they would at least conform to the Treaty 


Versailles by inquiring first whether it would be possible 


for a joint reply to be sent to Germany. 





We have not space to summarize M. Poincaré’s Note 
to Germany, but we may say that his principal objections 


which we 
are familiar. 
ments describing the British attitude were 
Lord Curzon in the House of Lords and Mr. 
in of Commons. 


Were those 
of course, 


House 
regret at the unnecessary 


the 


mentioned last week and which, 
On Tuesday important state- 
made 
Baldwin 
Both expressed grave 
haste with which France had 


by 


acted and by which she had rejected another opportunity 


' of testifying,” in Lord Curzon’s words, “ by a joint 
communication to the solidarity of the Entente.” Mvery- 


cannot remain looking on | 





thing else which was said by Lord Curzon and by Mr. 
Baldwin was an elaboration of this point. Reparations 
concerned all the Powers and not only France and Belgium. 
Moreover, the German offer had been a direct response 
to a British suggestion—namely, Lord Curzon’s speech 
of a fortnight ago. 


Both statements were couched in the language of 
regretful reproof; but both made it clear that, in spite 
of what had happened, the British Government was 
very anxious to keep the door open. It was hinted 
that the Italian Government, whose wishes coincided 
with those of Great Britain, would be willing to help 
in further negotiations. Naturally, one hopes that the 
enormously successful visit of the King and Queen to 
Italy will help through the extremely friendly atmosphere 
which it is creating, though the King will not say a word 
(whatever foreign countries may expect) except on the 
advice of his Ministers. The next move of the British 
Government will be to state its own views in answer 
to the German Note. 





Meanwhile, in the Ruhr, France might seem to be 
trying positively not only to unite Germans of all parties 
in a great national sentiment, but to work this sentiment 
up to the highest degree of fury and bitterness. The trial 
of the Krupp directors ended on Tuesday, when Herr 
Krupp von Bohlen and two of his colleagues, Herr 
Osterlen and Herr Hartwig, were sentenced to fifteen 
years’ imprisonment and a of 100,000,000 marks 
each. Herr Bruhn, another director, was sentenced to 
ten years’ imprisonment and a fine of 100,000,000 marks ; 
and the absent directors and sub-directors, Herren Cuntz, 
Schrapler, Schaffer and Baur, as well as Herr Gross, the 
factory manager, also absent, were sentenced to twenty 
years’ imprisonment and a fine of 100,000,000 marks each, 


ine 


We regard these monstrous sentences wii surprise 
but we are glad to note that protests have 
been raised in France as well as elsewhere on the ground 
that such severity will certainly defeat itself. If the 
Krupp directors had plotted to murder French gencrals, 
or had even been consenting parties to infamies of that 
sort, there would be something to be said for the severity. 
As it is, we regard it frankly as savage. This is the way 
to increase German resistance, not to stop it; and yet 
everybody knows that the French really want to stop 
it. If Germany had won the War the German Emperor 
would, no doubt, have treated his victims in this way, 
but the whole object of the Allied victory, as we conceive 
it, and, indeed, as it has been officially stated to be on all 
hands, is to mend what was broken not to continue the 
ghastly destruction, 


and dismay, 


On Tuesday the Government sent a Memorandum to 
Moscow drawing attention to the numerous anti-British 
acts of the Soviet Government. It demands the cessation 
of hostile acts in the East, notably in India; the payment 
of compensation in connexion with the 
outrages against British subjects and British trawlers ; 
and the unequivocal withdrawal of the offensive replies 


murders and 
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to British representations about the treatment of the 
condemned prelates in Russia. It is added that unless 
the Soviet Government complies within ten days the 
British Government will understand that Russia does 
not wish the existing relations between the two countries 
to continue. It was highly necessary that such a protest 
should be made. After all, the maintenance of relations 
with a country that behaves as Russia has been behaving 
is an empty form. We do not ourselves believe in 
formally banning a country as in itself a penalty. That 
was tried long ago in the case of regicide Serbia and 
failed. But if the Russian Trade Delegation here is a 
centre, not of trade but of mischief, it had much better 
go. Such trade as can be done with Russia will be more 
easily carried on, as many traders themselves say, by 
means of agents in Scandinavia. 


The Labour Party is extraordinarily perturbed at the 
Memorandum. We cannot really understand why it 
should be. Surely the good British seamen who fish 
in Russian waters, or rather just outside them, are 
worthy of protection against unprovoked barbarity. 
The objections of the British Communists are, of course, 
natural. They have issued a manifesto :— 


“Situation exceedingly serious. Commence agitation at once 
amongst Labour organizations for the formation of councils of 
action. Slogans: Stand by the trade agreement. Immediate and 
unconditional recognition of Soviet Russia. Summoning of an 
immediate peace conference with Russia to settle points of difference. 
Down with the war on the workers’ republic.” 


The Labour Party will do well to show that it takes 
its refusal to allow Communists to be affiliated to itself 
quite seriously, and to refrain from making too much 
love to Russia. If a new rampageous movement 
towards unconstitutional action, with Direct Action 
and all the rest of it, is being hatched, the Labour Party 
will be wise to remember that Constitutionalism is its 
best friend. It would gain enormously by emphasizing 
the fact that it is free from all such Russian help in money 
as is given to the Communists and is revealed in the 
British Memorandum to Russia. We learn that many 
thousands of pounds are paid regularly by Russia to 
Communists here. We cannot help asking why this 
very disagreeable fact was not published long ago instead 
of being reserved for a Memorandum to Russia, in which 
forma most people will not even read it. Publicity 
is the cure for all diseases which thrive on the germ of 
mystery. “We feel this more and more. Every honest 
Englishman despises the politician (whether he be a 
Communist or something else) who pretends to be running 
an independent cause when he is really drawing his 
money from an interested source abroad. 


On Friday, May 4th, the Lausanne Conference had a 
bad day, as the direct conflict between the two sides 
about judicial safeguards for foreigners in Turkey led 
to no hope of a settlement. It will be remembered that 
last February, just before the Conference broke down, 
the Allies proposed that Turkey should accept for five 
years the service of “ legal counsellors ” as a substitute 
for the old Capitulations. The legal counsellors were 
to be selected from a panel drawn up by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The Hague. This 
scheme was a kind of eleventh-hour concession to the 
Turks, and Sir Horace Rumbold pointed out to the 
Conference on Friday, May 4th, that the Turks must 
not now regard the scheme as representing the final 
opinion of the Allies. In fact, a new draft scheme had 
been drawn up which was an attempt to make the 
safeguards more precise, though there was still, of course, 
a full desire to respect Turkish sovereignty in all 





Se 
essential matters. Ismet Pasha at once replied that } 
could not accept any alterations. In other words = 
fought for the very scheme which he had rejected 7 
February. In the end the Allies decided to circul . 
the new draft and reserve the right to discuss it = 
in Committee. The Conference has since considered 
other matters, but no number of agreements on these 
other matters will be availing until there is a settlement 
about the treatment of foreigners in Turkey. 


again 


The decision of the Government about Mesopotamia 
was announced in the House of Commons on Thursday 
May 3rd. Mr. Baldwin pointed out that the Treaty of 
Alliance between Great Britain and King Feisal, which 
was signed on October 10th, 1922, provided for periodic 
revision during a period of twenty years. In the short 
time that had passed since the signing of the Treaty 
however, the Government of Mesopotamia had done 
unexpectedly well. Both sides therefore considered that 
the period provided for in the Treaty could conveniently 
be shortened. A protocol had been signed which would 
bring the Treaty to an end when Mesopotamia became 
a member of the League of Nations, or in any eyent 
not later than four years after the ratification of the 
peace with Turkey. We congratulate the Government 
on their policy. The great thing is that we shall retire 
from our obligations with the full consent of Mesopotamia, 
Had we been able to leave Mesopotamia sooner we should 
have been better pleased, but the certainty of being 
honourably free from a very expensive entanglement 
within a comparatively short time is a great point gained, 

An extraordinary outrage was committed by Chinese 
brigands on the railway near the Shantung border last 
Sunday. The train, although past experience had 
suggested that no such violence was ever to be feared, 
was held up by a force of brigands numbering probably 
over a thousand. There were thirty-six foreign pas- 
sengers in the train, of whom sixteen were Americans. 
The brigands inspired terror in their customary way, 
according to the Peking correspondent of the Times, 
by demoniacal yelling and indiscriminate shooting. An 
English merchant of Shanghai was killed, and nineteen 
other passengers were carried off. The women were 
soon released, but the men captives are held for ransom. 
The brigands are known to be ex-soldiers of General 
Chang Hsun. The Times correspondent says that the 
European colony in Peking regards it as essential that 
the Powers should take a firm line with China, 

The Manchester Guardian of Tuesday published an 
account of the conditions in the Saar. The Saar Valley, 
as everybody knows, is nominally administered by the 
League of Nations, but in practice the commission 
which represents the League is dominated by France. 
This accounts for the repressive decrees which have 
lately been issued. It has become, for instance, a! 
offence, punishable with heavy fines and imprisonment, 
to criticize the League of Nations or the Treaty of 
Versailles. Further than that, nobody may criticize 
any official of the Saar Administration without becoming 
liable to five years’ imprisonment and a fine of tem 
thousand francs. The methods of the French in the 
Ruhr have, in fact, overflowed into the Saar, and the 
worst of it is that the League of Nations, which is 
nominally responsible, suffers great discredit as a result. 
There may be an answer to all these assertions. We 
hope at least that they are exaggerated. But as the 
British Government professes to be a strong supportet 
of the League of Nations it would be well that the whole 
matter should be cleared up as quickly as possible. 
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Mr. J. J. Walsh, the Irish Free State Postmaster- 
General, seems to be determined to cut off possible 
sources of prosperity for his country. Three large 
British tobacco manufacturers are seeking sites in and 
about Dublin for setting up branch factories. The 
reason, of course, is that by manufacturing in Ireland 
they would escape the Free State Customs. No sooner 
was their intention known, however, than certain Irish 
tobacco manufacturers complained, as they had supposed 
that they would enjoy what the Dublin correspondent 
of the Morning Post calls “‘a substantial measure of 
Protection.” Mr. Walsh, in answer to their protests, 
sympathetically declared that Irishmen would simply 
be changing ‘“‘ one state of slavery for another ” if having 
removed the foreigner politically they were to let him 
in again “to grab the fruits of our political victory.” 
He went on to denounce those public bodies in the Free 
State which, in his opinion, were “‘ cringing to foreigners ” 
—meaning, of course, Englishmen—and begging them to 
step in and enjoy the results of Ireland’s sacrifices. It 
js said that Mr. Walsh’s opinions are only his own and 
that he was speaking perhaps as a rat that thought of 
leaving the sinking ship. Anyhow, it is to be hoped 
that the Free State Government as a whole does not 
share his economic madness. 

The Parish Magazine of St. Peter’s, Coventry, has 
published a letter which was recently received from 
Ircland. It was written by an Irish cook to her mistress, 
and we happen to know that it is genuine. We shall 
not spoil by comment what is complete and perfect in 
itself. Here is the letter :— 

“My Lady,—We’ve had stirring times here. Since you left, the 
National Army came and took possession of the house. The 
Irregular Army attacked them. The battle lasted until five o’clock. 
The Irregulars were defeated. Afterwards I showed the armies 
round the garden. They specially admired your ladyship’s antir- 
thinums, J regret to say = went down to the village and got 
drunk, and two of the Irregulars came back and got drowned in 


the lake. The funeral is on Thursday, and as I am sure it would 
be your ladyship’s wish I am sending a wreath of antirrhinums.” 


A very serious situation has arisen, as we always feared 
might happen, out of the Home Secretary’s deportation 
of certain persons of Irish origin to Ireland on March 11th, 
by virtue of an Order in Council. The Court of Appeal 
on Wednesday allowed the appeal of Mr. Art O’Brien, 
one of the deported persons, from the decision of the 
Divisional Court, and ordered the Home Secretary to 
produce the prisoner next week. If the Free State 
authorities do not choose to release Mr. O’Brien, the Home 
Secretary will be in a very unpleasant predicament. 
The Government is appealing to the House of Lords, 
We extremely regret what has happened, but we cannot 
help feeling a thrill at the majestic spectacle of the Law 
as the avenger of the rights of the subject. 

In the House of Commons on Monday the Special 
Constables Bill, which provides for the continuation of 
the foree created during the War, was discussed as 
amended in Standing Committee. The Labour Party 
once more hotly attacked the Bill as tending to procure 
the very class warfare which people outside the Labour 
Party were always denouncing. Many Labour speakers 
said in effect that a Fascisti movement was evidently 
being organized and that if it were persisted in counter- 
movements would be necessary. Mr. Jack Jones, who 
became for the time being the champion of the regular 
Police and ex-Service men, declared that the special 
constables would be “a blacklegging force.” The right 
thing to do, he said, would be to add to the ordinary 
Police if more were needed, and there were 860,000 
€x-Service men who would be glad to join the force. 
But instead of that the Government wanted “ every 





99 


creeping, crawling thing” in the factories to become a 
special constable. One might have thought that Mr, 
Jack Jones had already been to see The Insect Play. 

Some Liberal speakers joined their voices to those of 
the Labour Party. The Home Secretary explained that 
no new force was really being created; the proposal 
was merely to improve upon the 1831 Act, under which 
special constables could not be enrolled until actual 
need arose. The special constables would not be able 
to take the place of strikers. Mr. Lansbury tried to 
make everyone’s flesh creep by describing the activities 
of a stockbrokers’ club in London where ranges were 
provided for rifle and revolver shooting. Evidently the 
stockbrokers were preparing, according to Mr. Lansbury, 
“to shoot down the workers.” Colonel Hilder shattered 
this very exciting picture by pointing out that the club 
was formed many years ago at the request of Lord 
Roberts when he was trying to persuade the nation to 
adopt National Service. 





The Labour Party seems to us to be extraordinarily 
unforeseeing in its hostility to the Bill. The special 
constables will be a State force existing for the main- 
tenance of public order. The Labour Party has as 
much interest in publie order as anybody else; and 
very likely it will be found to have a good deal more, 
for, when public indignation is directed against Labour, 
Labour may need protection. The special constables 
will be held to strict accountability for their acts. No 
Government would dare to use them in a manner which 
provoked public resentment. All these facts are a 
safeguard for the Labour Party. Yet it seems to be 
quite unaware of the advantages. The special constables 
really stand between Labour extremists and the creation 
of Fascisti, 

We were particularly interested to read in the Man- 
chester Guardian of Tuesday an account of the so-called 
capital levy in Czecho-Slovakia. Supporters of the 
principle of a capital levy in this country are for ever 
telling us that the opponents of the scheme are being 
frightened by a bogy and that in Czecho-Slovakia the 
thing has not only been accomplished, but has worked 
quite smoothly and beneficially. The verdict of the 
Manchester Guardian on the account which it publishes 
is that it is impossible to draw any trustworthy inference 
as to how a capital levy would work here. The tax in 
Czecho-Slovakia was partly on property and partly on 
War wealth. A levy on War wealth is now beyond 
possibility for us. And as for the tax on property in 
Czecho-Slovakia, it has contributed in the six years of 
its operation only about the same proportion of the 
whole State revenue as is contributed here by the Death 
Duties. In other words, such a “capital levy” as 
exists in Czecho-Slovakia is already exacted in Great 
Britain, and has been so ever since it was introduced 
by Sir William Harcourt many years ago. 

We wish to draw special attention to two articles 
which we publish this week: first, a scheme for the 
settlement of the whole Reparations problem which 
appears in our first leading article; and secondly, a terrible 
and thrilling narrative of the trial of the Roman Catholic 
prelates in Russia. This narrative of ferocity and blood- 
lust awakes memories of the worst days of the French 
Revolution. 


_— 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 100§; 
Thursday. weck, 101; a year ago, 99}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE WORLD’S PERIL AND A 
PROPOSED REMEDY. 


—— rejection by France of the German Note, and 

still more the spirit inspiring that rejection, have 
greatly increased the dangers of the situation. It is so 
bad, indeed, that nothing now will serve as a remedy 
but action calculated to remove the sources of peril at the 
very roots. You may drift when you are twenty miles 
above the rapids, but when you are only a mile or less 
from them, whatever else you may do, you cannot go 
on drifting. 

What is the remedy? In the first place, it must be one 
which keeps the French and Germans apart, or at any 
rate involves the minimum of contact. Next, it must 
be comprehensive. It must deal not merely with German 
Reparations and the Ruhr, but also with the whole prob- 
lem of International Indebtedness. We must liquidate 
on the Clearing House principle the whole series of 
payments and counter-payments in which the Continent 
is involved. 

We propose that a body should be created called, let 
us say, “ The Commission for the Liquidation of Repara- 
tion Obligations and Outstanding International Debts.” 
France, Britain, Italy, and the United States should each 
appoint two members, Belgium one member, and these 
should add totheir number thre: members to represent the 
other indebted and reparations-owing nations. By a new 
international pact the Powers should bind Germany to 
pay to France 5 per cent. per annum for sixty-four 
years on £2,500,000,000, which should be the apital 
sum agreed on in respect of Reparations. That ter- 
minable annuity would provide both for interest and 
for the repayment of capital. Germany would, however, 
at any time have the right to get rid of portions of this 
terminable annuity, according to the “ present value ” 
of the amount of annuity sought to be amortized. She 
would, however, negotiate such payments, not directly 
with France, but through the Commission. As such 
capital sums were paid off, portions of the originally 
occupied territories should be evacuated. Belgium and 
other Reparation claimants should be dealt with on 
similar lines. I have taken France as the illustrative 
example. 

Next, the Commissioners would have paid to their account 
similar terminable annuities of sixty-four years’ duration 
calculated at four per cent. per annum on the capital 
amounts due by the various Powers in respect of their 
individual indebtedness to us, to the United States, and 
to each other. The indebted Powers would have the 
right of anticipating the extinction of their debts on 
terms similar to those applied to the Germans. Further, 
minor Powers from whom reparations were due would 
pay the sums to the account of the Commissioners. 
The Reparations and Debts Commissioners would thus 
become middle-men between the debtor and creditor 
Powers. They alone would receive, and they alone would 
pay out, money in respect of Reparations and Debts. 

The Clearing House functions of the Commission would 
be simple. Take the case of France as by far the most 
important. Germany would pay in, say, £125,000,000 
a year in respect of her Reparations to France. France, 
however, would owe, say, £32,000,000 a year to Britain, 
and another £32,000,000 a year to the United States. 
If France is owed money by any of the smaller States, 
this would, of course, be brought into the account. 
Putting this aside, however, for the moment, France 
on the balance would receive a yearly Clearing House 





} 





——— 
cheque for £61,000,000. Belgium would be Welded 
similar way. ma 

Clearly this plan would work very well so lone x 
Germany Ss payments were regular. But suppose das r 
some particular year Germany was not in a sedi 
to pay in full. What would happen then? How a 
we to avoid another invasion of the Ruhr? Ip the fn 

pg rst 
place, powers of “ distress” guaranteed by the States 
appointing the Commission should be conferred on the 
Commission. But though action of that kind by a 
Commission would be far better than occupation by a 
angry and distrustful nation, we want something belie 
than the power of distress, especially if the temporary 
inability to pay should be real. The proper way is to 
provide a Reserve Fund. We would provide it in the 
following way. Britain and the United States should 
agree not to present, but instead to give back, to the 
Commission their annual Clearing House Balance cheques 
for the next twelve years. This would be generous and 
disagreeable, but wise. By this means some £80,000,000 
a year—the annual amounts due for loans to Italy, 
Serbia, and so on, and also for any Reparation claims 
made by Powers. other than France and Belgium 
would be added to this—would accumulate as 4 
Reserve Fund. This Fund would, of course, be 
employed only to meet the annual Reparation charges 
due to France and Belgium after every other means of 
meeting the annual commitments of the Commissioners 
had been exhausted. The existence of the Reserve Fund 
would, however, be invaluable in case of some temporary 
financial crisis in Germany. Such a crisis might well 
be tided over if time could be gained, but if it were 
instantly followed by armed invasion it might be made 
ten times worse and might last ten times longer than if 
a little patience were exercised. If, as would probably 
happen, the Reserve Fund after the first three years o 
so was in a flourishing condition, the Commissioners 
might lend portions of it to Germany on reasonable terms 
to pay off lump sums of the Reparations Debt due to 
France and Belgium, or to deal with the Fund in any 
other way which should further the essential object of 
the Commission, namely, the liquidation and gradual 
extinction of the Reparations and Debts. It would 
naturally be the desire of the Commission to accomplish 
this as rapidly as possible, and not to wait till the sixty- 
four years were out. 

As to the final destination of the Reserve Fund, we 
suggest that it should be handed over to the United 
States and Britain to be dealt with in the general interests 
of peace and civilization and economic stability, as they 
might jointly determine. 

It will perhaps be said that our plan is only an elaborate 
concealment of the suggestion that Britain should pay 
everybody every farthing she owes and receive practically 
nothing of the money owed to her by Germany or by 
her Allics. We admit that our proposal is open to this 
objection. It is not, however, we contend, a fatal 
objection. This will be seen at once by looking at the 
alternatives. If we do not adopt some plan for keeping 
France and Germany apart and also for liquidating the 
International Debts, Europe will soon be in a condition 
of bankruptcy, anarchy, and revolution. It is bettet 
to make what appears on paper to be a very bad bargail 
than to cause such a catastrophe, especially as the 
catastrophe will not make it more possible to collect 
our debts but will, instead, cancel them automatically. 
Further, it will utterly destroy the prospects of trade 
revival. Of course, if we are wrong—if the catastrophe 
we dread is never likely to occur, if the French policy 
on the Ruhr is destined to succeed in the end, and, in 
fact, if all is going to be well with the state of Euror? 
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ed that we keep quiet and watch France developing 
y—we are proposing a quite unnecessary sacrifice. 
; any impartial observer really believe that this 


provid 
her polic 
But does any 
is the situation + é 
“Jt must not be supposed that we regard our scheme 


gs final or complete. We should be gr satly surprised if 
jancial experts were not able to improve it almost 
pevond recognition. We feel sure, however, that on 
these lines, and on no others that we can see, shall we 
ye able to escape from our present peril _ The peril 
is very great, and yet unnecessary. It is quite possible 
to agree to avoid it. Let the British people remember 
this strange paradox. Those Powers which receive 
indemnities or sudden and large lumps of Capital are at 
once faced with an increase of unemployment and general 
trade depression. But do we want cither of these things? 
let me add that I have not forgotten that, if my 
«heme were to be adopted, the present Reparation 
(ommission agreement might be completely revised. 

J. St. Lor Srracney. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CONSERVATISM. 
III.—PROBLEM AND PRINCIPLE. 


ND the fundamental problem of this new era— 
fh what of it? Beneath the tangle of immediate 
axieties—unemployment, the housing of the people, 
the agricultural emergency, the financial burdens of the 
State—is it possible to detect a master-problem which, 
while it remains unsolved, exercises a profound and 
malign influence upon the mental outlook and _ the 
material condition of the people? If the analysis of the 
new era which has been attempted is in any degree 
correct, such a master-problem is not far to seek. For 
the mass of the people—those who mainly live by the 
wages of industry—political status and educational status 
have outstripped economic status. The structure has be- 
come lopsided. It is therefore unstable. Until our 
edueated and politically minded democracy has become 
predominantly a property-owning democracy, neither the 
national equilibrium nor the balance of the life of the 
individual will be restored. 

To restore that balance is the master-problem of the 
new era. The wage-earner has for long been attempting 
to solve the problem for himself. In the Co-operative 
movement, the friendly societies, the savings banks, and 
on their benefits side the trade unions, he has made a 
most determined effort to build up for himself either by 
way of income to meet illness, unemployment, old age, 
or by way of capital, something of his own behind him, 
and the large amounts of wealth held by those organiza- 
tions show how strong and persistent the impulse has 
ben. These organizations are, indeed, the outstanding 
economic and social achievement of the wage-earner ; 
they have at once exhibited, developed and tested his 
business capacity and his social sense, and in the steady 
devotion, hard work and unostentatious self-sacrifice 
shown in their management they have made a splendid 
contribution to the public life of the community. But 
the most remarkable proof of the wage-carner’s deter- 
mination to become a property owner is to be found in 
the suecess of the War Savings Certificates scheme. 
Despite the fact that unemployment insurance, health 
insurance, and old-age pensions were in either partial or 
full operation when it was introduced, the steady flow of 
his savings, in good times and bad, into War Savings 
Certificates shows how fully the wage-earner appreciates 
the security and economic freedom which the possession 
of private property gives. 

Yet the effort, large and fruitful as it has been, has 
hot in itself solved the problem. And it is not difficult 








to see why. In the first place, it has been made by the 
Wwage-earners as a separate, isolated class. Its national 
importance has been overlooked. The Liberal, concen- 
trating his attention on political rights, has passed it by. 
The Conservative, though he has aided it, has certainly 
not considered it in its full bearing upon the social 
structure ; while the Socialist has seized the opportunity 
thus given him to pervert the impulse behind it into an 
clement in the view of life which he presents ; he declares, 
that is, that ownership by the State is ownership by the 
people, implying that that means a property-owning 
democracy. In fact, of course, it does not. What 
everybody owns, nobody owns; and far from expressing 
the wage-earner’s ideal, Socialism makes it unattainable, 
while communal ownership, when obtained, neither 
interests nor influences a single human being. We 
have yet to hear of the man who, in the Great War, 
rushed to arms to preserve his share in the London 
County Council Tramways or in Battersea Park. 

And the effort has been isolated in another sense. 
It has had no direct relation with the wage-earner’s 
life as a worker. It has had nothing to do with 
his work. His thrift effort and his work have, 
moreover, not only been carried on independently, but 
in two opposite moods. His mood is ‘* Capitalist ” when 
he saves; it is “‘ Labour’? while he works. And the 
mental confusion resulting from that opposition of 
moods has had startling results, of which the most 
amazing example is the large application of the funds of 
the Co-operative Societies to assist and support the 
Socialist movement. But most vital of all, these intense 
and prolonged efforts have not altered the industrial 
status of the wage-earner. Whatever his savings may be 
in the Co-operative Society, or in War Savings Certificates, 
the wage-carner, as industrialist, has only the economic 
status of a machine ; for his wages, as such, are, and can 
only be, part of the costs of production, occupying 
the same position as the expenses of running the 
machines of the factory or workshop in which he is 
employed. Small wonder, then, if the wage-earner’s 
isolated and barely-recognized effort to become a property 
owner has left, at the beginning of the new era, his own 
life and the whole social structure lopsided and unstable. 
But it is these very efforts which are largely responsible 
for the instinctive sympathy between the mass of the 
people and Conservatism. Can it be doubted that the 
mass of the people feel that the only school of political 
thought which understands and is capable of solving the 
problem is the Conservative, and that it is for this very 
purpose (intuitively felt, indeed, rather than logically 
reasoned out) that the country has preserved and approved 
Conservatism to-day ? 

For what are the principles of Conservatism, these leading 
ideas and ideals which are the essence of its view of life? 

The first of these is the stability of the social structure. 
A stable condition of society is the main pre-occupation 
of Conservatism. This is the real clue to its whole 
political philosophy. If change has been resisted, it has 
been because the Conservative has feared that it would 
produce confusion and instability. When it has been 
clear that only by change can stability be re-established, 
no party has been more fearless in making the most 
drastic changes. And similarly, the situations which have 
given to Conservatism its moments of torturing anxiety 
have been those when “ marginal cases’ have arisen in 
which the problem has been whether stability is best 
secured by the existing conditions or by the proposed 
change. And this insistence upon stability is no fad or 
satchword, for, as the generations come and go, the 
opportunity offered for full enjoyment and full develop- 
individual during his little span of 
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consciousness depends upon the society and community 
which surrounds and contains him being stable : at peace 
with itself, not at war. 

But stability is not stagnation. Stability is as much 
the condition of steady progress for a society as it is for a 
ship. Stagnation, since life is movement, means neces- 
sarily that atrophy is at work; that tissues are dying 
which should be living ; that dead matter is accumulating 
which must, by more or less violent means, be cast out. 
To confuse stability with stagnation is, however, from 
the nature of things, a special danger for Conservatism, 
for it is the natural defect of its virtue. And just because 
Conservatism is the real guardian of stability in the 
ecommunity—the school of thought which alone gives 
stable conditions their just valuation—it has a special 
duty constantly to search out the means by which 
stability threatened can be saved, stability lost can be 
recovered. 

The second fundamental Conservative principle is that 
the character of the individual citizen being the greatest 
asset of the State, the primary object and best test of 
all legislation which deals with the individual is its 
influence upon his character. Everything that weakens 
individual character and lessens individual effort and 
initiative is anathema to the Conservative. Everything 
that strengthens and increases these is very near to his 
heart. The consequences flowing from this principle 
need no elaboration here. Enough to say that the main 
and most essential one is the insistence by Conservatism 
on the necessity of limiting the action of the State to 
“helping the individual to help himself.” These two 
leading ideas, however, are what give to the permanent 
relations existing between the British people and Con- 
servatism their specially intimate quality; for the 
stability of the State and the value of character are not 
only the fundamental beliefs of Conservatism: they are 
the fundamental beliefs of the rave. And these funda- 
mental principles of Conservatism:, which form the basis 
of its whole view of life, lead inevitably to the develop- 
ment of the political, the educated democracy into a 
property-owning democracy. 

The beneficent effect upon human character both 
of the effort to acquire private property and of the 
opportunity, after it has been acquired, for its wise or 
foolish use, can hardly be over-estimated. For what is 
the effect of property, its proverbial “ magic”? In the 
getting, the exercise of thrift, of control, of all the 
qualities which “ the rolling-stone ”’ knows nothing of ; 
in its use, an increased sense of responsibility, a wider 
economic outlook, a practical medium for the expression 
of moral and intellectual qualities. It is for Conserva- 
tism to see to it that this pathway to the development of 
character is opened wide to the people ; and to expound 
to the nation—what no one else apparently dares or cares 
to—the vital inter-relation between character and 
private possessions. Equally clear, equally fundamental, 
is the relation between the possession of private property 
by the people and the stability of the State. This, too, 
has been left for the Conservative to expound. So 
deeply, indeed, has Conservatism felt the importance of 
this relation that in the past it was wont to maintain that 
only those who possessed private property should exercise 
political functions. That doctrine has now this new and 
pregnant application—that since, to-day, practically all 
citizens have political rights, all should possess some- 
thing of their own. Mocked and jeered at in the past as 
“the Party of Property,” it is precisely as such, now 
that the wheel has turned full circle, that Conservatism 
in the new era holds in its keeping the key to the problem. 


To make democracy stable and four-square ; to give the 
Wage-carner property and status; to bridge the gulf set 








between Labour and Capital; to present 4 iden alee 
in which private property, instead of being reckor 7 it 
the Socialist reckons it, a shameful thing, shall “ei - 
nized to be an essential vehicle for the moral and loa 
progress of the individual ; these are the tasks to a 
the opportunity, the problem, and their own iene 
alike call Conservatism to perform in the new era e 
remains, in these notes, only to indicate and suggest . 
lines along which this work for the nation may be done 

NOEL SKELToy, 


THE TRIAL OF 
ARCHBISHOP CIEPLAK AND THE 
PETROGRAD CLERGY. 

Moscow, April 10th, 

EFORE saying anything about the trial of Arche 

bishop Cieplak and the Petrograd clergy, I shall 

first say a few words on the general aspects of the case “d 

1. The Bolshevik Government is determined to destroy 

all religion. 2. All members of the court and all the 

witnesses were members of the Communist Party; in 

fact, the judge asked each witness if he belonged to th 

Communist Party, and they all replied in the allirmatiye. 
3. There were no witnesses for the defence. 

The prosecution confined itself to proving the existence 
of a certain state of mind in the prisoners—namely. , 
dislike for the Sovict Government. It was really oy 
this charge that the prisoners were convicted. "The 
charges of obstructing Soviet officials in the discharge of 
their duty, and of failing to comply promptly with the 
law of separation and with the edict regarding the Chureh 
valuables, were only made to prove the existence of this 
state of mind. At the very outset the defence tried to 
have the charges of obstruction, &c., taken separately; 
but Krylenko objected to this, and the judges upheld his 
objection. Under this system of “ justice,” ninety per 
cent. of the people in Russia, and certainly ninety-nine per 
cent. of the foreigners here, could be condemned to death 
to-morrow. ‘There was a great deal of oratory; but, as 
there was no jury, and as it was clear from the beginning 
that the three judges had decided to condemn, this 
oratory was absolutely superfluous. The military display 
throughout the trial might also have been dispensed with, 
as there was not the slightest fear of the prisoners running 
away or of their being rescued. Four soldiers stood to 
attention with fixed bayonets at each of the four corners 
of the dock, and were relieved with great formality every 
hour. The relieving sentries filed in under the guidance 
of a captain, and, in accordance with the custom which 
prevailed in the old Tsarist Army, each soldier on guard 
whispered something into the ear of the man who relieved 
him. It wasa routine instruction that he was not to let 
anyone approach the prisoners or hand anything to them, 
and that he must not permit any member of the audienceto 
approach within three paces of him. Besides the soldiers 
thus standing to attention in a very strained attitude, 
half a dozen other soldiers were generally to be scen 
in the vicinity of the dock, and one or two oflicers 
were always at hand. One, the commandant, sat at 4 
table below the dais on which the court sat. He _ had 
evidently charge of all the military arrangements, and he 
also carried documents to and fro between the lawyers 
and the witnesses. Halfway down the hall sat a sentry, 
whose duty it was to keep back the people who had not 
got tickets for the upper and more privileged part of the 
hall. This soldier was armed with a revolver, and, when 
he was relieved, he always handed his revolver to the mai 
who relieved him. Besides, there were two armeé 
sentries at the door, two other armed sentries at the foot 
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ccna 
srihe stairs Teading up to the courtroom, and a number 
jfothers still further down. In A merica or England tw Oo 
- three unarmed policemen would suffice, but in Soviet 
Rucsia, Which is supposed to be anti-militarist and to 
detest all martial display, there is more sabre-clanking 
than one would see in any court of Justice anywhere. 

As for the audience, 1t was nearly all Communist. On 
one occasion, indeed, the officer giving out tickets down- 
eclared that he would first admit those having 

cards of membership in Communist organizations, and 
would only admit non-Communists afterwards. Youths 
pelonging to the League of Youth and to Polish Bolshevik 
oranizations were apparently encouraged to attend the 
court. There were many Hebrew faces. While the 

Procureur was demanding six lives, a Jewish woman 

walked down the hall from one of the front seats, her face 

wreathed in smiles. She was a particularly repulsive- 
looking elderly woman in a low-necked dress, and, as she 
swept slowly past, she nodded and winked at friends on 
each side of her, who nodded pleasantly in return. About 
thesame time two Polish women, overcome by the ferocious 
iellowing of Krylenko, left the court in tears. About 
atenth of the audience was Polish; one could see that by 
the moisture in their eyes. The rest were in many cases 
smiling throughout the whole trial, and particularly 
when the Procureur’s roars for blood became most blood- 
curdling. Many ladies came with opera-glasses, through 
which they scrutinized the condemned men as coldly as 
they would have scrutinized actors on the stage. When 
the proceedings dragged, the audience became distinctly 
bored; but they cheered up visibly when the yells for 
blood began again. It was a clear case of blood-lust, such 
as was exhibited by the Roman populace at the gladia- 
torial combats in the Coliseum sixteen hundred years ago. 

There were three judges—Galkin, apparently a man of 
some education, and two others, a workman and a soldier. 
These judges showed themselves to be rather assistant 
prosecuting attorneys than impartial judges. They 
always decided against the counsel for the defence. 
They frequently cross-examined with the object of 
helping the Procureur. They invariably emphasized the 
points unfavourable for the defence, and frequently 
summed up for the prosecution the testimony which 
seemed incriminating. They did not always seem to be 
attending to what was going on. They sometimes 
smoked cigarettes, though there were large printed 
notices, ‘“‘ Smoking Strictly Prohibited,” hung round the 
walls, 

The first witness was Smirnov, a weedy, hollow-chested 
youth of twenty-four, who described himself as an 
official of the Petrograd Soviet. He had been entrusted 
with the delicate and important work of closing the 
Catholic churches in Petrograd, and his testimony was 
a résumé of the petty incidents recounted in the Act of 
Accusation. At the evening session, Smirnov, questioned 
by several of the priests, contradicted himself, but 
Krylenko came to his rescue by attacking the priest who 
had dared to cross-examine the witness. The following 
isa verbatim report of this attack, which was afterwards 
repeated in the case of every other priest in the dock :— 


Russ! 


stairs d 


“ Krylenko : Did you teach religion to persons under age 2 

Priest: Yes, whenever I was asked to do so. 

Krylenko : Did you not know that the Sovict Law forbids the 
teaching of religion to persons under 18 ? 

Priest: If the parents or other authorized persons ask me 
teach religion to children, I always do so. 

Krylenko : Even if you know it is forbidden ? 

Priest : Yes. is 
__Krylenko : Did you know of the Soviet decree of 1918 national- 
ing Church property, and of the decree ordering sacred vessels 
to be confiscated for famine relief purposes ? 

Priest: I did, in a general way. But there are other laws, 
those of God and of the Catholic Church. And the law 
to teach religion is divine. 

Krylenko ; We care not about any other law. 


to 


There is no law 





here but Soviet law. When that law comes into conflict with any 
other law, you must choose which you will obey. 

Priest : 1 will obey the law of God and of my conscience. 

Krylenko (angrily): Your conscience does not interest me in 
the least. 

Priest: But it is of very great importance to me. 

The Judge (severely, to the Priest): Your conscience has 
nothing to do with this trial. (The Judge then reads from the 
Bolshevik Code the law forbidding religious teaching to minors, 
and, shutting the book, says, in a decisive tone, ‘ That is the law.’) 

Krylenko ; Are you aware that all sermons must be submitted 
to the censor? Have you ever preached in church without first 
submitting your sermons to the Government censor ? 

Priest: Yes. 

Krylenko : Did you continue saying Mass after the Petrograd 
churches had been closed ? ; 

Priest: Yes. 

Krylenko ; Where? When? Before whom f 

Priest: Quite frequently. In my private room. 
said Mass in a deserted orphanage underneath my lodgings. 
were, on such occasions, 100 or 150 present.” ~ 


Sometimes I 
There 


There was no evidence brought forward to prove the 
charges of political propaganda. The priest charged 
with “ falling demonstratively on his knees ” said that, as 
he could not prevent the confiscation of the sacred vessels, 
he knelt down to pray. ‘“ That was a counter-revolu- 
tionary act!” cried Krylenko sternly. 

Next day one of the priests admitted to preventing 
the officials opening the Tabernacle. He said that the 
Host was in it at the time, but the judges could not under- 
stand him, and he had to explain at some length. Then 
the workman-judge hinted that the priest’s reluctance 
to allow an examination of the ciborium was due to the 
fact that, besides the consecrated Host, it contained 
jewellery. Father Chodniewicz, as this priest was called, 
explained what a sin it would be for a priest to allow the 
Host to be profaned, but Judge Galkin interrupted him 
by saying impatiently, ‘“‘ We don’t care how you sin 
against religion. Our only concern is whether you break 
or not the law of the Soviet.” 

During Thursday, the second day of the trial, Monsignor 
Butkevich was questioned closely and with much hostility. 
It was evident that the prosecution had a particular 
animus against him as one of the leaders of the clergy, but 
the Monsignor pointed out that much of the evidence 
adduced against him was in reality against Archbishop 
Ropp, who was not in Russia. The court replied that 
it made no difference ; both he and Ropp had advocated 
open hostility to the Soviet Government. One of the 
charges was that the Catholics had been ordered by 
Archbishop Ropp to change their attitude from “ active ”’ 
to “‘ passive” resistance; but Mgr. B. pointed out 
that, as was explained further on in the Polish document 
from which the judge was reading, the phrase “ active 
resistance ’> meant the presenting of petitions to the 
Soviet authorities, the protesting in legal form, Xe. 
The Prosecutor had then to admit that he had mistrans- 
lated the Polish text. On this and the next two days 
attempts were made to show that Mgr. B. had shown 
Polish tendencies and supported the Polish Govern- 
ment. Thus, a telegram signed by Ropp, Butkevich 
and Zielinsky, expressing satisfaction at the opening 
of the Polish Mission in Moscow, after the War, was 
described by Krylenko as a case of criminal communi- 
cation with a Foreign Power, though obviously the 
telegram had no political meaning whatsoever. Another 
charge was that Mgr. B. had received money from 
Poland. Mgr. B. did not deny this; on the contrary, 
he admitted that he had received much money from 
Poland for the support of Russian orphans rescued 
from the streets of Petrograd and placed in orphanages. 
Mgr. B. pointed out that he had added to these funds 
much of his own private fortune. 

The first examination of the Archbishop was begun by 
Krylenko at ten on Thursday night, this late hour 
being selected by the Procureur because the principal 
prisoner, an old map pf nearly seventy, was obviously 
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tired out after a long day of nervous tension. A tele- 
gram sent by the Archbishop to a priest in Jarolava 
was first taken up. This telegram read :—* Illegal 
demand. Don’t present an inventory of the Church 
goods.” Krylenko declared it was a counter-revolu- 
tionary act, and the Archbishop said that, according to 
Canon Law, the demand was illegal. A circular lettcr 
which he sent to the faithful was cited as political pro- 
paganda, though it contained nothing but the soundest 
Christian teaching on the need of religious teaching for 
the young in these dark and unsettled days. 

The judges were in favour of an adjournment, but 
Krylenko, a strong, well-fed man of forty-three or forty- 
four years of age, was for continuing, all the more because 
he saw how exhausted the Archbishop was, and probably 
expected to extract some valuable admission from him 
while in that state of semi-collapse. On the first day of 
the trial Krylenko had even proposed, at eleven p.m., 
that they should have some food and begin again at 
midnight, continuing all the night through. He himself 
has one of the finest houses in Moscow. The Archbishop, 
on the contrary, had to come a long way every day from 
the Butyrka Prison and to return to the Butyrka after 
the session had finished, 

On Friday, March 23rd, a copy of the last edition of 
the new code of Canon Law was brought into court, and 
Krylenko asked the Archbishop which law he would obey. 
The Archbishop said that he would obey the law of 
God. Then Krylenko tried to prove that the prisoner 
had had political dealings with the Polish Government. 
“Do you depend on Warsaw ?” asked Krylenko sud- 
denly. “No; on Rome alone!” replied the other, 
quick as a flash. ‘“ What, then, do you mean by this?” 
shouted Krylenko, with an air of great triumph, 
waving a letter which Bolshevik spices had intercepted. 


There was excitement in court. The Communists in | 


the front seats grinned at one another knowingly. The 
sentries also grinned, thereby showing that their Com- 
munist masters take more care to teach them Marxism 
than the Tsar did to teach them Christianity. Then the 
judge took the letter and began :—** Polski Nunciatura, 
Warsaw. ... ” going on to read the contents of a 
letter, not of any particular importance in itself, from the 
Apostolic Nuncio, Warsaw. 

** Archbishop: Not ‘Polish’ but ‘ Apostolic’ Nuncio. The 
Apostolic Nuncio in Warsaw is an Italian, the diplomatic repre- 
sentative of His Holiness in Poland, and has nothing to do with 
Polish polities. 

Krylenko : Oh, not Polish, is he 2? How did you manage to 
correspond with him ? 

Archbishop : M. Chicherin, the People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, has kindly placed some of the facilities of his Commissariat 
at our disposal, for letters.” 

This day a communication signed “ Ganetsky ”’ for 
M. Chicherin was read. It stated that the Riga Treaty, or 
at least those paragraphs in that Treaty which guaranteed 
religious freedom to Poles in Russia, was no longer valid 
because certain Orthodox Russians were being persecuted 
in Poland. The ironical nature of this argument will be 
readily appreciated when one reflects on the merciless per- 
secution of Orthodox clergy, culminating in the trial of 
the Patriarch, now being conducted by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in Russia. The Exarch of the Uniate or Russo- 
Roman Church was likewise subjected this day to severe 
questioning as to his religious beliefs and activities. 
He madea spirited defence of his faith, and declared that 
no persecution could force him to violate the clear 
dictates of conscience. 

Saturday, March 24th, the attack was concentrated on 
Mgr. Butkevich. This priest, the only one who eventually 
met death, was a plump, fresh-coloured man of less than 
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—<—— 
spoke in a low voice, inaudible at the other end of the hay 
The evidence produced during the trial had proved ~* ‘ 
to be a good man of business, as he required to be "a 
all the administration of a diocese extending over Russ 
but it did not prove him to be dishonest or se . 
or an intriguer. 

At 6.10 p.m. on Saturday evening the Procurcyy 
began his final speech of accusation. It was a Violent 
attack on religion in gencral and on the Catholic Chureh 
in particular. ‘The Catholic Church,” he declared “has 
always exploited the working classes.” When he de. 
manded the Archbishop’s death, he said, “ Ajj the 
Jesuitical duplicity with which you have defended yourselj 
will not save you from the death penalty. No Pope in 
the Vatican can save you now.” He pronounced thes: 
words in a tone of horrible glee, and, when he de. 
manded Mgr. Butkevich’s death, he repeated ominously, 
““No Pope in the Vatican can save you.” As thp 
long oration proceeded, the Red Procureur worked 
himself into a fury of anti-religious hatred : 

*“ * Your religion,’ he yelled, ‘I spit on it, as I do on all religions 
on Orthodox, Jewish, Mohammedan, and the rest.” erare 


‘There is no law but the Soviet law,’ he yelled, at another 
stage, ‘and by that law you must die.’” 


If-Seeking 


Some of those present, who were familiar with the New 
Testament, were strangely reminded by this last declarg. 
tion of St. John (chapter xix. 7) :—‘* We have a lay. 
and according to that law he must die, because he mad 
himself the Son of God.” Krylenko demanded the 
death sentence not only for the Archbishop and the 
Mgr., but also for four of the priests. ‘‘ For the Exareh 
Fedorov,” he said, “I ask ten years’ imprisonment, 
He is judged not only for what he has done, but for 
what he can do.” What the Procureur meant by this 
is not clear. Perhaps he meant the Union of the Eastem 
and Western Churches, to which great work the Exarch 
has devoted his life. Fedorov was, in many respects, 
the most picturesque figure in the court. Among the 
shaven Roman priests, with their close-fitting soutanes 
and close-cropped hair, he seemed out of place with his 
flowing robes, long hair and long beard. A Russian of 
the Russians, born in Petrograd, he studied first in 
Switzerland and then for seven years in the Papal College 
at Rome. 

The Procureur’s yells for blood were greeted 
with loud applause by the Communists who packed the 
hall. Then the two lawyers for the defence made a 
courageous defence of the priests. The leading lawyer, 
Mr. Pushkin, of Petrograd, began by charging the Pro- 
cureur with violating one of the Soviet’s own laws by 
the ferocity he had shown in a court of justice ; but this 
only brought a smile to the faces of the judges and a 
sneer from Krylenko. Krylenko’s sneers and_ smiles 
were a horrible feature of the whole case. When Mgr. 
Butkevich was saying his last words before sentence, 
Krylenko could not forbear from smiling and jeering at 
him. During these speeches the audience showed some 
impatience at the death sentences not being pronounced 
and the thing finished with. A large camera was mounted 
on a tripod before the prisoners while they were saying 
their last words, and the judge did not order the photo- 
grapher out of the building, for he was the official photo- 
grapher. The crowd in the hall having become very 
large towards the end, the doors were opened to let in 
some fresh air, and with the fresh air floated in sounds 0! 
music and laughter from an adjoining hall, where 4 
Saturday night entertainment and cabaret was in pro 
gress. The session ended at 1.10 a.m. on Palm Sunday. 

Palm Sunday, March 25th.—At noon on Palm Sunday 
the court was convened. The Bolshevik newspapets 


medium height, and a very calm delivery. In speaking, he | had been publishing most unfair accounts of the trial, 
used no gestures, hardly moving even his lips, and he | accounts in which only the charges were mentioned, but 
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a word of the answers. The Pravda stated that 
f the priests, when being arrested, had burned some 
s toa girl, though there was not a word about this 
+» the evidence. Finally the priests were called upon to 
in ~ : ys 
say their last words. The Bishop first rose, and in a 
alm and dignified voice denicd that he had organized 
° ‘ . o . ; r . vate 
any political society for counter-revolutionary purposes. 
He protested that he, in common with all Catholics, gave 
ready obedience to the civil power in all things not 
i in opposition to the divine law. 

“J have done no wrong,” he said, “to the Soviet Government, 
but have ever taught and practised the same truths which the 
Catholic Church has taught and practised for nearly two thousand 
That Church has never taught evil, but always good. 
I stand before temporal judges: to-morrow, perhaps, I 
before the Eternal Judge ; and my only prayer is that 
| judges will be just and the Eternal Judge will be 


never 
one 0 
letter’ 


manifestly 


years. 
To-day 
may stand 
the tempora 
merciful.” 

Monsignor Maletsky followed. He said that he was 
the son of a rich gentleman—a bold confession to make 
toa court which holds that a gentleman must necessarily 
be an exploiter of the poor; and he spoke with pride 
and with warm praise of the picty and uprightness of his 
father. He had been forty years a priest, and had spent 
all his life, all his foree and all his private fortune on 
rescuing children from the streets and placing them in 
the orphanages he had founded. 

Mer. Butkevich gave, in his even tones, a complete 
refutation, one by one, of all the charges against him. 
Edward Yunevich, a young priest of twenty-five, made a 
very different kind of oration. He told of the promise 
of Bolshevism and of its failure. He described how glad 


he, a young Russian student—for he is a White Russian, 


not Polish—had been when he heard the shots which | 


announced the downfall of the Tsar; but how soon and 
how completely he had been disillusioned. The 

had persecuted the Catholie Church, but the Bolsheviks 
were worse than the Tsars. He recounted the anti- 
religious activities of the Government and ended by 
saying, “ With joy I obeyed the summons to appear 


before the revolutionary tribunal and with joy I will go | 


from hence. You cannot destroy the ideals and principles 
of my faith, for which I am ready to suffer imprisonment 
or to die.” 

minutes past midnight the sentences 
were announced. The final scene will not soon be for- 
gotten by those who witnessed it. The few Polish 
women who had succeeded in gaining admission threw 
themselves on their knees with cries of horror and 
anguish that pierced the stillness of that cold night, and 
might well have pierced even the heart of Krylenko and 
the judges. The prisoners, who had, like everybody 
else, stood up to hear the sentence read, were quite un- 
moved; and hearing the shrieks of the women, the 
Archbishop turned towards them and raised his hand in 
a last episcopal benediction. Then the Red _ soldiers 
closed in around him and hurried him from the court 
while other Reds cleared the hall at the point of the 


At exactly ten 


bayonet, Francis McCuuiacu (Captain). 
ART AND ADVERTISEMENT. 


wrt the Prince of Wales said at the Academy 

banquet last Saturday about the connexion 
between pictorial art and advertising was very valuable 
as well as interesting. It did not follow, he argued, 
that because we were a nation of shopkeepers and had 
commercial shrewdness we were unappreciative of art. 
There might be art, and sometimes there was, in the 
shop window. The Prince of Wales went on to mak a 
Suggestion which we think will be judged sound from 
whatever point of view it may be examined. He invited 


hore of our artists, who are _eally artists, to turn their 





Tsars | 





attention to illustrated advertisements for public display. 
Not long ago, as he said, those deadly barricades of 
notices that marred the walls and waste places of our 
big cities were merely unsightly and contained no true 
pictorial art. But now the hoardings might be called 
“the art galleries of the great public.” The Prince of 
Wales concluded with the very just reflection that as 
advertisement is now a most important adjunct of 
our industrial life, and as pictures are the most popular 
of all advertisements and the business of advertising 
is bound to grow, it would be well that the whole thing 
should deliberately be made beautiful instead of ugly. 

A great mission might be conducted in this very way 
for improving the taste of the whole nation. More 
artists, who have enough distinction to help a cause by 
lending their names to it, might make it their business 
to show that good design and good colour pay the 
advertiser and that the reverse does not pay. If they 
set about the matter in earnest we might look forward 
within a comparatively short time to having a standard 
established. It would become known that reputable 
firms used nothing but sound artistic work for their 
advertisements, sound in line and colour and lettering. 
The lesser advertisers would follow suit if only in self- 
defence. 

The present writer has often vowed to himself when 
annoyed by some blatant advertisement which dis- 
figured a beautiful piece of country that he would never 
buy an article sold by the firm guilty of that offence, 
and he wondered whether it would be possible to form a 
society in which all the members by taking an identical 
vow would be able to make themselves felt and to bring 
the offenders to reason. But in any case that would 
have been a course almost so heroic as to be a forlorn 
The Prince of Wales has suggested a better way. 
If it becomes the fashion—and there are already signs 
that it is becoming so—to ally true art with industry, 
custom, as it always does, will sweep everything before it. 
Firms unresponsive to the growing public feeling because 
they are without imagination or without sensitivencss 
may still exhibit unpleasing or stupid advertisements, 
or put advertisements where they ought not to be, but 
they will suffer for their fault. They will slip out of 
the movement; they will be left behind 


hope. 


For our part we have no patience with the frigid 
theory, worthy of eremites, that beauty is a thing to be 
kept in isolation and not applied to our everyday life. 
In this matter Ruskin was a false prophet. He hated 
railways, and therefore a railway station, according to 
his philosophy, though a thing to be accepted as necessary, 
must never have an air of being anything but vile. 
Architectural nobility was out of place in a railway 
station; let a railway station be honest with itself and 
be built as tie irredeemable implement of mere con- 
venience. There is not a sensible person to-day who 
would subscribe to such a creed. Art should be con- 
tinually informing every industry and every occupation 
in life. Architecture is, no doubt, the supreme field for 
the conjunction of utility and beauty ; but in everything 
that we do, in our trade, in our travel, in our amusements, 
in literature, there can be this union in varying degree. 
The lines of the motor-car and the ship can be graceful 
and suggest speed or strength; scenery and costume 
can reinforce the drama not by grandeur but by suit- 
ability ; great literature is doubly pleasing when it is 
read not on a blotched page but with the help of a clear 
and dignified type. In every case the artist is at work. 
It is not a surrender on his part to apply his art to a 
joint production. It is, indeed, one of his primary 
duties to do so, and when that truth is recognized there 
will be an end to the absurd theory that beautiful things 
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should be placed in isolation where men must make a 
special journey to see them instead of being at the service 
of every roaming and careless eye. Ruskin was, of 
course, a most zealous apostle of beauty, yet one might 
have thought that he acted on the principle that it 
was not good for the people that they should know that 
they were the heirs of the artistic ages. At all events, 
he would not have supplied them with many opportunities 
of seeing beauty worked into the fabric of common life. 

Our hoardings have certainly improved. One need not 
walk nearly so far as one used to do to come upon a 
pictorial advertisement that pleases and is at the same 
time, from the advertising point of view, pertinent or 
memorable. The masters at the moment of the appli- 
cation of art to advertisement are probably those who 
have produced the quite admirable series in the Tube Rail- 
ways. But a sort of striving towards something better 
has been going on for a good many years. French 
artists who recognized the possibilities of the poster 
began the movement in Paris. It spread here. The 
brothers Beggarstaffe are now almost forgotten, but 
Mr. John Hassall, Mr. Will Owen, Mr. Norman Wilkinson, 
who with his seascapes has made a voyage in a liner seem 
more romantic than ever, have all been in it and there are, 
of course, many others. We must not forget the posters 
announcing plays produced by Mr. Nigel Playfair. 

The advertiser will soon learn, if he does not know 
already, that there are innumerable obscure persons— 
consumers after all!—who are grateful for an assertion, or 
let us say only aclaim, that iswell presented. They will be 
more than ready to give their custom, when the time comes, 
to the advertiserwho has thus pleased them. Advertising 
notoriously is a sort of Suggestion. We may not want a 
particular article which we see advertised everywhere ; 
we may be even conscious of a certain resistance and 
hostility provoked in us for various reasons ; but at last 
and quite unexpectedly we may require it, or a friend 
may need it, and when it has become necessary to decide 
what make of that article is the best, then the best- 
remembered advertisement will infallibly slip into place 
in our mind. The trick is done; Suggestion has 
triumphed. 

Many Englishmen are inclined to call this the age of 
advertisement in an injurious sense and to think of 
advertisement as having reached its limits. That is 
very untrue. We are a long way behind the Americans 
in the mass of advertising, and all we ask is that the 
development of our advertising, which is visibly on its 
way, should be respectable as well as etficient—or rather 
let us say efficient because it is respectable. 

The comparative backwardness of the British was 
pointed out to the present writer only a few weeks ago 
when an American who had received a circular about the 
Spectator exclaimed, “ You are the first man in this 
country who has tried to sell me anything!” The 
American evidently felt that Englishmen, as compared 
with his own countrymen, are glad to sell their goods 
but no more; they do not go out of their way to do it. 
They say in effect, “‘ Here are our goods and there’s 
nothing better in the world, as you will find out if you 
buy. But you must come and look at them for your- 
selves. We're not going to run after you.” The 

American’s remark makes us wonder why our Railway 
and Steamship Companies and ‘Transport Agencies 
generally do not make a point of distributing special 
literature among the enormous number of American 
visitors. It is probably assumed that the American 
knows enough to find his way about and knows what he 


wants to see; but he does not. When he lands he 


probably does not know the difference between Cumber- 


,* ——<—<$——————— 
would be waiting for illustrated brochures deseriy~ 
briefly what to see and how to get there ! —_ 

In the happy days to come, as we foresee them the 
will be no glaring hideosities in open fields a y 
beautiful roads. In those days the 
affronts his publie will be the man who does not k 
his job. And yet there will be more advertisement in 
ever before. Our readers may have guessed from ain 
signs that we attach enormous importance to the on 
cation of art to industry. For some time we have ae 
a point of “reviewing” the products of lndeiee 1 
cases where there has obviously been a genuine Pa 
to unite art and industry, just as we review books, We 
cannot see why, if we review books and plays and 
pictures, we should not review other things too, rl 
few of our readers have been quick to exclaim that ‘i. 
are allowing advertisement in a subtle and undesirable 
form. We cannot help that ; the logic is on our side. 
and the principle is surely an incontestable one, that ita 
matter is of sufficient public interest we are right in ealling 
attention to it, even at the risk of letting it be though: 
that our motives in writing the criticism at all are merely 
commercial. : 

The broad truth is that we are not afraid of advertising 
or of being connected with advertising. Advertising 
performs a most beneficent function. It brings the 
producer and the consumer together as nothing else cap, 
The more sales, of course, the more cheaply ean th 
manufacturer produce. Everybody is thus served. By 
if only advertising, which is anyhow inevitable, ean }y 
made incidentally a means of public education—of training 
the eye and the mind and of helping people to distinguis) 
between the effective and the vulgar—then we shall be of 
all nations the most blessed. 


along 
acvertiser Who 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


By Evetyn WReENcnt. 

FEIXHE problem of Kenya, which dealt with 

in last week’s Spectator in a very lucid manner, 
continues to preoccupy many minds in the neighbour 
hood of Whitehall—and beyond—for it is one of the 
most difficult which a world-wide Commonwealth such 
as ours can be asked to solve. A very strong case can 
be made out for the restriction of Indian immigration, 
and the Bishop of Uganda in a vigorous article in th 
Times gave an admirable exposition of the case from th 
standpoint of those who believe that the British an 
trustees for the 3,000,000 natives, in whose interests 
the country must surely be governed. What right has 
the British Commonwealth to hand over millions oi 
Africans in Africa to be ruled by Asiatics who hav 
displayed no genius for governing subject peoples: 
This contention seems unanswerable. 


was 


““We have no right, legal or moral, to transfer to o 
even to share with another a trust committed to our 
selves, without the fullest consent of those who have 
chosen us trustees of their interests,” says the Bishop 
of Uganda, and he is right. But does not such al 
admission carry with it an implication which those who 
take up this standpoint have not realized, as Professot 
Berriedale Keith points out in the Times of May 4th: 
If the welfare of the African population is to be the deter 
mining motive of British policy in Equatorial Africa, 
as it obviously should be, does it not follow that a strc 





land 


and Cornwall. 


Imagine what a receptive mind | 


the country—the African natives? 





limit should be set to British as well as Indian im 
gration in the interests of the original inhabitants © 

4 } 
Professor Keita 
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cbs thet this admission implies that “it should be | that he has conferred on the territories opened up by 
“ absolutely clear that the policy of the local govern- | him. 
oo “a its legislation shall remain under Imperial 
control until the Africans themselves, at some distant For long centuries the peoples of India possessed 
time, come to be able to take effective part in their | a civilization even more ancient than our own, and 
pwn government.” The qualification “ at some distant | India had a wonderful geographical position at the top 
> would seem to postpone any such political meta- | of the Indian Ocean, half-way between Africa and 





mad 


—s—_—__—_- 


time’ , Bic ; : e : : : 
morphosis in Kenya to the far distant future; many | Australia. Yet what claim has India to a share of the 
| rise over Kilimanjaro before any such thing | “ brown man’s burden” ? Have her sons, through the 


moons wil hee . ’ F , 
as a pative African democracy becomes even remotely centuries, over and above carrying on their vocations 


possible. | as traders, done much to explore the vast unknown 
— territories to which she was much closer than the British 
The limitation of Indian immigration into Kenya and | or to bring to these lands the benefits of ordered govern- 
the refusal of the franchise to resident Indians in the | ment, of roads, of sanitation and of all that we imply 
Colony would give the coup de grace to the resolution of the by civilization? If not—and the answer must surely 
Imperial Conference in favour of the equality of political | he in the negative—have her peoples acquired the right 
status of His Majesty’s Indian subjects—in other words, to equality of status with their white fellow-subjects 
the granting of full citizenship to Indians in all parts of | outside India ? 
the British Empire. It seems to the writer that in the Sccesiciiaitiansl 
British Commonwealth we have arrived more or less at} In a recent speech in Montreal, Mr. Meighen, the 
the parting of the ways, and we have got to make up our | ex-Premier of Canada, had some memorable things to 
minds what it is we are aiming at. There are plenty | say on the need for co-operation between the free 


of exponents of the rival views. | peoples of the British Commonwealth. This extract is 
: — : , cad c taken from a cable of the Times Toronto correspondent :— 

a . rice > > } > me- “ P one * . 
When we envisage the British Empire or Common In the last two centuries the British Empire had used the 


wealth of the future, do we rea!ly mean the white peoples | sword but had not lived by the sword, and with its extension 
. ; -state? That is to sav. do we believe that | had gone profit and blessing for those with whom it came in contact. 
ol our world state — Pha As ay , d ages | He declared that Imperialism was not the sound of drums and 
the interests of the inhabitants of the people of Great | flashing of swords, but the closer union of all parts of the Empire. 
Britain, Ireland, Canada, Australia, the white people of | ‘It is our duty to carry such a share of a common burden as is 
: ae eae i | pay @ shite fitting and appropriate for a nation such as ours. If anyone 
South Africa, New Zealand, Newfoundland, and the white | knew how defence could be brought about more certainly, cheaply 
settlers in such tropical countries as East and West and honourably than by standing beside the nation that most of 
\frica, the West Indies and elsewhere shall be paramount ? all seeks peace on earth, he was ready to listen to an alternative 
Alrica, the VCs eats spa cane ap * | proposal. He believed that the most glorious chapters in British 
Or do we, when we think of the British Empire, if in the | history would be written in the next quarter of a century. 
whirl of daily life we ever have time for such thoughts, | nr 
visualize a world-state consisting of all colours, races 
and creeds in which the interests of no one racial strain | 
. . : . “One of the largest trees in the world, if not the largest, has 
he , ate, b vhich will seek t - ach } ; lg “af? Poet ran, ass ig 
shall predomin ute, but 7 hich will seck to rul = each been discovered in the bush at Waihau, Hokianga, New Zealand. 
section in accordance with the wish of the majority of | It is a huge kauri tree, the vast trunk of which rises to a height of 
the inhabitants in so far as that majority is fit to express | 79 fect before being broken by the first branch, and measures 
: 9 om 4s ga e : F ; | 22 feet in diameter, and 66 feet, or approximately one chain, in 
its views? The adoption of either standpoint carries | girth. It is hoped that this remarkable tree will be zealously 
guarded from destruction and preserved to show future generations 
. . . ; ; » | whi : y kauri was like at i ost. Fn é arketable 
us before making up our minds to be quite certain of what the Jordly kauri was like at its best. From a marketabl 
° ‘ § Ul < point of view, it would be quite impossible to fell it, much less to 
our ground. break it down, for no mill possesses saws big enough to tackle it. 
| Its age is estimated at 2,000 years at least, and, if carefully conserved, 
it should have another thousand years of life before it.” 


A New Zealand correspondent sends me_ the 
} 
following :— 


with it very serious consequences, so that it behoves 


For instance, if we do decide that the welfare of the 
white settlers in Kenya must be our first consideration— 
and there are very many enlightened people who so LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
believe—then the sooner we cease talking about India’s | 
glorious destiny in the course of time as one of the free | - PRIM 0S ate ert, 
and self-governing nations within the British Common- AMERICA AND ENGLAND: AN EXCHANGE 
wealth the better. From the Indian standpoint what is | OF VIEWS. 
the use of a pious resolution at the Imperial Conference | [To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
about Empire citizenship if, when the test arises, as it | Sirn,—In your issue of April 7th a correspondent suggests 
has done in Kenya, it proves to be a scrap of paper ? | as of interest a brief statement from an American reader as 
to some of the motives that cause this country to hold back 
t present from closer co-operation in Kuropean affairs. 
This city is situated in the midst of the greatest agricultural 
district in America—close to both the geographic and popula- 
. . : P tion centres. While not entircly sponsoring them, I believe 
such a policy will probably be in India. that the following gives a clear aid of the beliefs many 

a eae ” of our people have on this matter. 
__ Just one more reflection on the Kenya problem. molt badly needs our co-operation. We need hers in a 
Those persons who consider that the ideal Empire should | much less degree. We are like a merchant with a prosperous 
grant equal citizenship to whites and Indians alike and | business, excellent sources of supply and a large clientage of 
the right of settlement in alien lands should think over | good customers. Across the street a number of other mer- 
this problem. These little islands of ours on the western | chants are violently competing. Feeling runs high among 
confines of Europe have won their right to bear their them. Some are nearly bankrupt. Many are poorly managed 
share of the “ white man’s burden” bv three and a| 29d extravagant. They urge that their well-to-do neighbour 
half centuries of achievement and discovery. While the | ©°™* °Y¢T} Chet he tend them money; that he coumert the 
his aeen ance. dm: contain cons. Meee ere on his | U®W#¢ and help coerce the unruly. In return they promise 

a . “be : ‘ : a large share of their trade and cheap goods for his trade ; 

mission, in darkest Africa and elsewhere, equipped witl eee pee z Se Ie : i : 
te re Irica anc » Cquipl ith | but he really sells them comparatively very little. He could 
a Bible in one pocket and a bottle of gin in the other, prosper were they not in existence. His own home customers 
yet on the whole no one can deny the great benefits keep him very busy. Of the 5 per cent. of his manufactures 


————— 


An overwhelming case can probably be made against 

-. . . ‘ ° - ° ° l« 
Indian immigration to Kenya and against granting a | * 
full franchise to the Indians, but we shall be saved 


much trouble if we foresee now what the reactions of 
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that he sells away from home, less than 1 per cent. gocs to 
this group. Of his food products only a small part goes ; 
and more seems to go when conditions are disturbed across 
the street than when conditions are good. He loves peace, 
and is adverse to mixing in other folks’ affairs—save where a 
great moral or national principle is at stake. 

Semeone here has said: ‘“ Europe’s constant text to us 
is ‘ give, forgive and lend.’*’ We have given ; we have lent. 
Our War loans to Allied Governments amount, with accrued 
interest, to about cleven and a-half billions of dollars. Since 
the War nearly nine biliions of additional dollars have been 
invested by us in European goods, monies, securities and 
charities. The total is fully 10 per cent. of our whole national 
wealth. Is this passing by on the other side ? 

Kighty per cent. of the American people are not adverse 
to some form of a world agreement—call it League or World 
Court, or what you wiil—but they are adverse to such a world 
xgreement unless it can be planned and safeguarded in such 
manner as not to plunge them into the unsafe turmoil of 
Kuropean politics. They say: ‘ First, those fellows must 
reduce their armies; must balance their budgets; must 
show temperance and sanity. Until then, let’s mind our 
own affairs.” 

We do not court or believe in isolation. Our love of 
humanity is no less keen to-day than when we spent half a 
million lives to free our slaves in 1861: or when we sent 
nearly two million soldiers to the fields of France in 1917-18. 
America’s heart is warm, her ideals noble ; but she cannot 
feel the time has come for her to “cross the road” while 
present conditions abroad continue. 

In concluding, let me speak of the great pleasure given us 
by the recent visit to our city of your charming and cultured 
statesman, Lord Robert Cecil. Before large audiences in 
ten American cities he told eloquently of the work and work- 
ings of the League of Nations. He made no plea that we 
join the League. He left us to make our own decisions ; 
thereby the more greatly gaining our esteem and our suffrages. 
We feel that a great man has been our guest. Send us more 
such English gentlemen and it will hasten that day of closer 
union between the nations for which all good men hope. 
lam, Sir, &c., 


> 





ALEX. FirzuuGu, Executive Director. 
The Greater Des Moines Committee, Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE ‘ LUSITANTA,’ 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—The vivid account of the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania’ 
from a passenger’s point of view, which Lady Rhondda 
contributed to the Spectator for May 5th, may be supple- 
mented by some account of the deed by the man who sank 
the vessel. It was recently published in Germany. 

Ile said that he had been cruising for several weary days 
in his ‘U’ boat in the Irish Sea, but, owing to thick weather, 
had accomplished nothing. He had only enough fuel to 
take him home, and was on the point of returning disheartened 
when the weather cleared and he picked up a distant mast 
in his periscope. He saw with excitement a vast hull show 
up, but the pace of the vessel was so great that at first he had 
no hope of getting near. Then a change of course brought 
her towards him, and, taking careful aim, he torpedoed her 
und turned for home, which he just managed to reach, 

Ife went back exultant, he tells us, but, looking back on the 
effect of what he did on America and our own country, we may 
doubt whether he had good reason for his satisfaction. 

There seems to have been no special lying-in-wait for the 
* Lusitania’ by the submarine that sank her, and her fate 
was the result of an unhappy combination of circumstances. 
-—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN JAMES WAUGH. 

4 Wemyss Place, Edinburgh. 

[Kapitin-Leutnant Schwieger, commander of the ‘ U 20,’ 
who sank the ‘ Lusitania,’ met his death in September, 1917, 
when, while in command -of ‘ U 88, he ran into a British 
minefield and was sunk with all hands. Mr. J. W. Gerard, 
who was the American Minister in Berlin in 1915, asserts 
most positively that Schwieger was ordered, through the 
Admiralty, by the German General Steff to sink the great 
liner. The German Government assumed full responsibility 


for the sinking, which it tried to justify, and the whole German 
nation applauded the foul deed, which was commemorated 


a 
se ee 
by a medal. Our correspondent puts too much faith ; 
Schwieger’s posthumous memoirs.—Ep. Spectator,] a 





THE PROPOSED TAX ON BETTING 

[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. ] . 

Smr,—Will you allow me to offer one or two comn 
your paragraph on the proposed Betting Tax ? 

You say, * The moral question does not really arise.” Thi 
statement appears to me ethically deplorable and historicalh, 
incorrect. There is surely no question in which mor ’ 
an be ignored, and certainly no question of legislative action 
And it is an historical fact that Government lotteries, though 
a very prolific source of revenue, were discontinue : 
the express ground that they 
deterioration. 

To turn from moral to financial issues, I would say that the 
suggestion that £20,000,000, or anything like that sum, could 
be raised is simply preposterous. When the project was first 
mooted, many newspapers declared that a 1 per cent, tax on 
all bets would yield 20 millions. That implies — that 
the amount spent on backing horses is 2,000 Million 
annually. A preposterous estimate! The best authorities 
put the amount before the war at 70 millions, of which about 
50 millions went into the maw of the bookmaker and less than 
20 millions was returned as winnings to the poor gulls who 
bet. There has been an immense increase in gambling since 
the War, but few people who know the facts believe that jt 
has doubled. <A tax of 1 per cent., therefore, if it could be 
collected, would yield about £1,400,000 less cost of collection, 
About a fortnight after I offered this estimate, the Bookmakers’ 
Protection Society, from quite a different angle of approach, 
estimated the amount as * between one and two million, less 
cost of collection.” 

Any large tax on backers’ winnings would simply increase 
the amount of betting done with semi-amatcur bookmakers, 
As this type of betting, now carried on by small shopkeepers, 
barbers, foremen in works, overseers in mills, and so on, is at 
once morally and financially the most ruinous and practically 
the hardest to control, any such result would be deplorable. 

Bookmakers would almost certainly agree to a tax of from 
5 per cent. to 10 per cent. on all transactions in exchange for 
the legalizing of ready-money betting. They would gain by 
(a) cutting out bad debts, and (b) the saving on police-court 
fines. But social workers of every type would fight any 
proposal to license ready-money betting. 

The latter part of your paragraph appears to mean that if 
Government were to “ recognize” betting by taxing it, the 
psychological effect would not be to encourage people to 
gambling. If this is your contention, I can only say that | 
have an immense mass of evidence to prove that you are 
wrong.—I am, Sir, &c., 

PETER GREEN, Canon of Manchester, 
Chaplain to H.M. the King. 
6 The Crescent, Salford, Manchester, 
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THE NEW MENTAL TREATMENT BILL. 
[To the Editor of the SpectratTor.] 
Sin,—Seldom has a measure been laid before Parliament more 
subtly imperilling the heritage of persona! liberty than the 
Bill brought in by Lord Onslow, ostensibly for the purposes of 
“ legalizing” the treatment of carly mental cases without 
certification. 

If no detention is intended, there can be no possible reason 
for the bringing in of such a Bill, for there exists no legal 
barner of any kind to receiving uncertifiable cases into hos 
pitals or nursing-homes, provided no detention is practised. 
By “ uncertifiable ” is meant that class of case which cannot 
be proved to be dangerous and unfit to be at large. 

It is an axiom of British freedom that no matter how insane 
a man is said to be, he shall not be imprisoned without some 
procedure for investigation and appeal; and during this 
procedure reason has to be shown why it is necessary that he 
should be deprived of liberty. Ever since the partial transfer 
of the Lunacy Department from the Home Office to the 
Ministry of Health difficulties have arisen as to the guarantee 
ing of personal liberty. No mental case can be regarded as 
purely medical where interference with liberty is concerned. 





Matters of judicial moment belong, not to the Heaith Ministry, 
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SS 
the Ministry concerned with justice. And in view of 
jous position of the Lunacy Department in this 
a question of urgent public importance that the 
-_ rds under the existing Act should not run any risk of 
legs ulled, but ought, on the contrary, to be reinforced. 
a in mind the fact that the new Bill is meaningless, 
Bs detention is intended, it is significant that Clause 4 of 
the Bill dispenses with the intervention of any judicial Recep- 
tion Order. If those who are induced to enter mental institu- 
“voluntary boarders” are really able to leave on 
forty-eight hours’ notice, why is there a suspicious mention 
of a stay of six months, which may be extended | (possibly 
at the instance of the manager of the institution. an interested 
rty) toa full year ? Ifthe boarder’s stay were “ voluntary 
in an honest sense, there could be no mention of a time-limit ; 
for he would remain for as short or long a time as he wished. 
There is clearly more than mects the eye in these arrangements. 
There is, Moreover, NO security whatever that the boarder 
may not be certified at any moment when it suits the conveni- 
ance or the interest of those in charge of him. 
~ Another circumstance of sinister omen is the proposal in 
Clause 6 (b) that Section 315 of the Lunacy Act shall be subject 
tpmodification or annulment at the caprice of the Board of Con- 
tol. This Section imposes a penalty on any person detaining 
snalleged lunatic except in strict compliance with the require- 
ments of the Lunacy Act. Such an abrogation of a Section 
shich may be regarded as a sheet-anchor against “ trespass 
of the person ” is likely to bring in its train dire consequences. 
(lause 4 (b) likewise places every rest home run for the 
recovery of uncertifiable cases of nervous breakdown abso- 
lutely at the mercy of the Board, to be closed down at will. 
Under what pretext are unprecedented powers of this arbitrary 
nature to be conferred upon the Board of Control? This 
body is supposed to function for the protection of those 
helpless beings whom it has been found necessary (for reasons 
given) to deprive of their ordinary rights. But it is possessed 
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uncertificd—i.e., those whose rights are still intact. 

Dubious as are the arrangements set out in this Bill for the 
enticement of voluntary boarders within Asylum walls, the 
device for the incarceration of a person said to be * incapable 
of volition” is yet more extraordinary. The authorization 
of a minister of religion suffices for his committal after joint 
(not independent) examination by two doctors—one of them 
being a nominee of the Board, whose opinion will, of course, 
carry the greater weight. It is to be expected that in the near 
future lack of volition will be the attribute applied to quite 
a large number of people by those desirous of getting rid 
of them. 

The drafting of this remarkable measure has been under- 
taken under the curious idea that the “ stigma ’”’ attached to 
Lunacy treatment will be thereby averted. In the case of the 
“no-Volition * people-—-which class supposedly includes all 
acutely delirious cases due to puerperal, influenzal, or other 
toxic cause (cases which ought not, under any circumstances, 
to be sent to asylums)—-a far simpler and more effective plan 
of avoiding stigma is to enforce the obligation uponinfirmaries, 
hospitals, and maternity homes of providing means to retain 
and deal with their own delirious cases. 

In regard to the beginnings of insanity, when the individual 
is willing to be helped while in the very early stages of un- 
balancement, the proper method for eradicating stigma is not 
to relegate them to institutions under Lunacy control, but to 
provide for them appropriate and cheerful rest-houses for the 
banishment of their worries and anxieties, where, under 
hopeful influences and interests they may speedily regain 
their normal tone again. Had such hostels been made avail- 
able for uncertifiable soldiers, there would not now be 6,000 

of our brave defenders immured in the dismal precincts of 
asylums.—I am, Sir, &c., Lux. 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sik,—The comments of “ An Anglo-Catholic Journalist ” on 
iny letter on “ Prayer Book Revision” seem to be based on 
4 somewhat cursory reading of it. I did not speak of * pro- 
hibitions °—which might suggest the Decalogue—-but of 
“Ptohibition,” in the sense in which the word is used in 
connexion with the liquor trade in the United States ; nor 





under the Lunacy Acts of no jurisdiction whatever over the | 


did I refer to “revelations from the beyond” in the sense 
of revealed as opposed to naturally acquired knowledge, but 
to something very different—i.e., to Mr. Vale Owen’s Revela- 
tions from the Beyond, published in and reprinted from a 
widely circulated Sunday paper, the Weekly Dispatch. 

Those who distrust the proposed scheme for Prayer Book 
Revision will find much to confirm their misgivings in the 
substance, and even more in the style, of your correspondent’s 
remarks. What prospect is there of a reasonable measure 
of reform when the subject is approached in such a tempcr, 
when prejudice and passion so completely exclude the dry 
light which the discussion demands ? 

To writers of this school the Bishop of Durham appears 
to be what King Charles's head was to Mr. Dick; and “ An 
Anglo-Catholic Journalist” deals as drastically with less 
highly placed delinquents. The Bishop, he tells us, ** looks 
forward eagerly to a new orgy of persecution ’’; and, magnis 
componere parva, I find myself set down as “a Laodicean,” 
“an unbeliever,” and “a wealthy Protestant who buys 
advowsons and robs the people of their rights and privileges,” 
because I prefer “ethical” to unethical sermons, and the 
accustomed Morning Service of the Church of England to 
what a Conservative statesman described, rather candidly 
than sympathetically, as ‘‘ Mass in masquerade.” I am, 
indeed, a Protestant; but I am certainly not a wealthy 
one, and [ trust that the local Surveyor of Taxes will not 
be misled by your eorrespondent’s flattering but unfor- 
tunately mistaken suggestion to that effect. 

“An Anglo-Catholic Journalist’ is no doubt humble as 
a Christian. But he appears to be the reverse, very much 
| the reverse, as an Anglo-Catholic. I sincerely hope—and I 
trust that he will accept my assurance of this—that neither 
he nor anyone else who can conscientiously remain in the 
Church of England may be “ driven out of it.” It is, and 
| must remain, a comprehensive Church. But, should Anglo- 
| Catholics insist on excluding themselves, because they are 
not permitted either to undo the work of the Reformation 
| or to ride roughshod over “ the little corner of rationality ” 
| (to use Warburton’s phrase) which it still retains, I find it 
| difficult to think that “the Church will lose more than 
| 50 per cent. of its pious laity, and of its mystics and saints ; 
most of its considerable theologians ; 70 per cent. of its 
effective parish priests ; and the majority of its really capable 
| apologists.” ‘* Lord, gi’e us a gude conceit of oorselves !” 
was the prayer of a Scottish preacher. It would appear to 
be that of an influential section of our own communion. 
| It would also appear to have been answered to the full.- - 


: 
'T am, Sir, &e., A LiBperRaAL CuuRCHMAN. 








[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In your issue of yesterday I stumbled upon a letter 
from an “ Anglo-Catholic Journalist,” admirably calculated to 
-~ause pain. ‘I'o-day I happened to read —though not present 
at Mattins, nor in a top-hat—in the Epistle for the day the 
words, “If any man among you seem to be religious, and 
bridleth not his tongue .... this man’s religion is vain.”— 
I am, Sir, &e., GALLIO. 
May 6th. 





[T'o the Editor of the Specraron.]} 
Strn,—At a time when, as I read in a leading article only 





| recently, we are threatened with “acute controversy’ 
| over our Prayer Book, it may not be without profit to recall 
| the fact that it was an upheaval over the Prayer Book, at 
| Whitsuntide in 1549, when it was first ordered to be read, 
which literally drove Drake to the sea, where he laid the keel 
of our Empire in 1577-80 by his immortal voyage round the 
world. As the late Sir Julian Corbett so graphically wrote :—- 

‘** Peer into the mists that fitly shroud his birth and all is dark, 
till, on a sudden the veil is riven with an outburst of Catholic fury. 
Then, while the flash of the explosion illuminates the scene, a smail 
party of desperate Protestants are seen flying for their lives, and 
in their midst a blue-eyed, curly-haired child, scarce out of baby- 
hood, who is Francis Drake.” 
From Tavistock they fled to Plymouth, thence to the Medway, 
where they lived in the “ hull of a ship,” and from such « 
nursery Drake passed to the hard school, before the mast, 
of a small Channel trading vessel, whence he ultimately 
graduated to the great waters beyond. 

But it was not until the 11th of August, 1578, that the 





first keel plate of the Empire was well and truly laid, and 
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riveted, near the entrance to that dread portal of the new 
world, the Magellan Straits. One likes to remember, at this 
season of the year, that he had been granted his first vision, 
from the Isthmus of Panama, of the Sea of that new world, 
on a voyage which commenced again ‘* On Whitson Eve, 
being the 24th May, in the yeare 1572.” That our “ Empire 
day ” and “ Whitson ” should have been so observed, in the 
beginning, is worth thinking about, especially at a time which 
again synchronizes with a profound change in the history 
of our sea power. 

The laying of the first keel plate of the Empire, however, in 
1578 on his subsequent most famous voyage, the direct result 
of the vision, hung in the balance in July and August of that 
year, as a result of an intensely “ acute controversy ” between 
the gentlemen and mariners who sailed with Drake, something 
strangely familiar to us to-day as—unrest. Thomas Doughty, 
the instigator, had been tried “‘as near as possible to the 
course of our laws in England ” and executed ; but the result 
of this exercise of force, though applied with strictest justice, 
was but an example of the inevitable failure of material means 
to settle what was essentially a spiritual problem. 

Matters, in consequence, simply and logically went from 
bad to worse, until that 11th of August, 1578, when the whole 
problem was finally disposed of in the amazing manner which 
an eye-witness has handed down to us :— 

‘“Our general made divers speeches to the whole company, 

persuading us to love, unity, obedience, and regard of our voyage, 
and for better confirmation thereof willed every man, the next 
Sunday following, to prepare himself to receive the Communion as 
Christian brethren and friends ought to do, which was done in very 
reverent sort, and so with good contentment, every man went about 
his business.” 
And the business was not, as it seems to be to-day, “* business,” 
but as it has been on the seas ever since, Service. Much 
might well be expected, I think, from a ship of State whose 
keel was laid in so remarkable a fashion. That she has been 
abundantly prospered and protected few will deny, nor 
should any question her opportunity and obligation for 
service. 

So that when we read, once more, of “ acute controversy ” 
among Christian brethren and friends, at a time when they 
should have a peculiar “ regard for their voyage” in the 
turbulent new world seas of to-day, the old pictures are forced 
upon our mental gaze with an extraordinary realism, and 
suggest perhaps that it is not only or even principally the 
Prayer Book that stands in need of revision.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ronayp A. Hopwoop, Rear-Admiral. 

8 Eaton Terrace, S.W.1. 


THE PROBLEM OF KENYA. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—There is, of course, ** another side” to a good deal of 
your article upon the above subject. There are, however, 
two features upon which I trust you will allow comment. You 
say, quite rightly, that 

“when the Uganda railway was being built, however, large 
numbers of Indians were imported and those who remain are the 
nucleus of the Indian Colony to-day.” 

This raises a question of national honour omitted from 
your article. When coolie labour for the Dependencies was 
demanded by the settlers, those who had fought slavery were 
anxious that no taint of it should be attached to Indian coolie 
labour. Lord Salisbury, then at the head of the India Office, 
shared this anxiety, and in order to safeguard the situation 
the “ indispensable condition ” was laid down by agreement 
with the India and Colonial Offices that, if a Dependency 
ask for coolie labour, 

“the Colonial laws and their administration will be such that 
Indian settlers who have completed the terms of service to which 
they agreed, as the return for the expense of bringing them to the 
Colonies, will be in all respects free men, with privileges no whit 
inferior to those of any other class of Her Majesty's subjects resident 
in the Colonies.” 

If you can tell some of us how this very definite undertaking 
can be repudiated, in honour, we should, I am sure, be exceed- 
ingly grateful. 

May I express appreciation of your support for native 
rights ; if any conditional franchise is incorporated in the 
Kenya Constitution it should be open to the natives. I 
understand that the Indian delegation is prepared to welcome 


——— 
only acting in defence of the native are reso 
to any reasonable educational and arty fr: : 
native.—I am, Sir, &c., er Ge fo the 

[Lord Salisbury evidently referred to ordinary civ; a 
There was no question then of an Elective A 
Lord Salisbury would have been the first to ob 
controlling the Colony.—Ep. Spectator.] 


FRANCE AND THE RUHR. 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. ] 
Sir,—I find your attitude with regard to France and the 
Reparation Question incomprehensible. I have just retur i 
from France, where I found the popular opinion to be Pay 
England had supported whole-heartedly her just demand 
the occupation of the Ruhr would not have been necessary 

After 1871 the Germans occupied France until she paid th 
indemnities, which France managed to do in two or thee 
years. Now Germany, undamaged by the War, with a 
population nearly double that of France in 1871, ang ap 
parently encouraged by the Spectator and cther Organs 
directing public opinion in England, pleads poverty a 
inability to pay. : 

To me it appears that M. André Chéradame’s Mystification 
of the Allied Peoples requires satisfactory refutation before such 
a paper as the Spectator, which I have always esteemed jn. 
partial, condemns the action the French have been compelled 
to take in an endeavour to protect themselves. If the condyet 
of the Peace negotiations and our benevolent attitude towards 
Germany since were not influenced by the financial groups of 
German origin, why was it that the liquid assets in Germany 
were not immediately attached instead of granting facilities 
for their transfer to foreign countries ? Is it not true that 
Germany has been expending large sums on internal improve. 
ments ? Is it not true that the mark has been depreciated fox 
political reasons ? 

I confess that to me it looks very much as if the cartoon 
—* Britannia rules the waves: Yeth, but we rule Britannia” 
—represents the actual truth! I feel sure that others must 
be feeling as much dissatisfied as is yours faithfully, 

22 St. David's Hill, Exeter. E. J. G. Corns, 
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BRITAIN’S NIAGARA. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I am gratified to see how much interest the Press is 
taking in our process for eliminating carbon-monoxide from 
household gas, but I am anxious that all the credit for this 
discovery should not be given to me. It is the joint invention 
of Dr. Jaques, of Liverpool, and of Mr. J. H. West, of London, 
in collaboration with me. 

To my mind the gas industry is second in importance to 
the part which gas will eventually play in the industrial 
development of our country. We are not yet making full 
use of the greatest source of energy in the world—coal. We 
ought to gasify everything that cannot be coked or is not 
worth coking on account of the ash content of the coal. We 
ought to gasify slack, rubbish, and third and fourth-rate coals, 
recovering oils and by-products. The gas could be converted 
into power—from power to electricity ; from electricity to 
other products which require high temperatures for their 
production. It could be stripped of its hydro-carbons for the 
production of motor-spirit. It could be treated under our 
process for hydrogen, and for all the synthetic ammonia and 
other methods requiring the production of cheap hydrogen. 
Such processes as are needed for the hydrogenation of fats and 
oils, for margarine, soap, candle and other industries could be 
adapted. 

The quantity of waste gas that would be available within 
a few years might be converted into a gas, similar to natural 
gas, that would provide more power and cheaper power than 
could be provided by a dozen Niagara Falls. 

Britain’s Niagara lies in the salvage of the waste going 00 
in our coalfields. Let us recover that waste, and we shall 


have at our doors energies that will enable us to beat the world 
in cheap power production. 
commerce nor science will deny the enormous possibilitie 
a cheap source of hydrogen as the starting-point for most 
synthetic processes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
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AMERICAN BOOKS IN LONDON. 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. ] 
on. —Your correspondent, “ Americanus,” states that no- 
poe town is there, to his knowledge, a bookshop where 
= w sctuslly see American books, and suggests that such 
“ yor should be started. May we be permitted to point 
aw the bookshop desired already exists in our American 
ie and has existed for more than thirty years—for the 
“ seraty-cight years at the present address. We deal 
yrs, in the publications of all American publishers, and 
‘ g large selection of standard and current American books 
“_ departments of literature. The Poems of Emily 
seldesnn, which your correspondent wanted and could not 

, he would have found on our shelves.—I am, Sir, &c., 
7 Artuur F. Birp. 

92 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 

We have shown this letter to “ Americanus.” THe replies 
that he went to Mr. Bird’s shop last week and asked for The 
Poems of Emily Dickinson. Mr. Bird, however, merely 
offered to procure them for him in about three weeks’ time. 
He says also that Mr. Bird was unaware that Mr. H. i. 
Mencken had issued a third series of his Prejudices in America 
about six months ago.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE OXFORD WOMEN’S COLLEGES. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Sn,—The work of the Four Colleges for Women in Oxford is 

rippled for want of endowments. As your readers know, 
they are making great efforts by means of an Appeal Fund to 
obtain for the women students of to-day the provision which 
was made in the Middle Ages for men, helped by the foresight 
and generosity of the women of those days. We know well 
that times are hard, and that many deserving causes pull at 
the strings of heart and purse, but we contend that the value 
of the research and other work done by women at Oxford, and 
the inestimable importance of scholarly training for members 
of the teaching profession, who play so great a part in shaping 
the future of our race, alone make our cause second to none, 
apart from the benefit to character to be derived from a course 
at the University by the girl student, no matter what her 

occupation in after-life. . 

We therefore suggest to the women of this country who are 
the fortunate possessors of private incomes that they should 
give to the Appeal Fund for the Women’s Colleges in Oxford 
the amount saved them in the coming financial year by the 
reduction of Income-tax just announced. They will not miss 
it, as the reduction was unexpected, and could not have 
entered into their calculations for this year. The gift, we 
suggest, would be a beau geste on the part of the women of 
Britain and would rank historically with the gifts of Lady 
Devorguilla to Balliol or of Joyee Frankland to Brasenose— 
gifts which have had such far-reaching effects on the intcl- 
lectual life of the nation. 

All donations should be sent to the Viscountess Rhondda 
(Hon. Treasurer), 19 Berkeley Street, Piccadilly, W. 1.—I am, 
Sir, &e., KATHOLEEN F'irzRoy. 

55 Lower Belgrave Sircet, S.W. 


THE LATE SPRING IN CANADA, 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
S,—I think I read an article in your paper contrasting 
the bitter weather Canada had about Easter with the warmth 
of England at that date ? ‘To-day, April 26th, some sleighs 
are still being used in Quebec! Of course, wheeled vehicles 
are More numerous, but though the main streets are free from 
snow the side ones are still uncleared. The filth of the snow 
at this time cannot be imagined; it must be seen.—I am, 


Sir, &e., Q. 


“A DARK HOUSE AND A DETESTED 
WIFE.” 
[To the Editor of the Srecraton.} 
Siz,—Perhaps you will allow me to express appreciation 
of your masterly analysis of several Shakespearean passages 
in the issue of the Spectator for April 28th. As you probably 
intended, you whetted the curiosity of at least one of your 








readers as to the whereabouts of the remarkable and forbidding 
line :— 
**A dark house and a detested wife.” 
For the benefit of other readers, may I add “ this dreadful 
sentence ” is spoken by Bertram in Scene 38, Act II., of All's 
Well That Ends Well, and reads in full :— 
“War is no strife 
To the dark house and the detested wife.” 

How extraordinarily “ up to date ” Shakespeare is! There 
are passages galore appropriate to every phase of modern 
life. For a moment I thought the poet had summed up 
in favour of the division of the Winchester Diocese as I 
read :— 

**The archdeacon hath divided it 
Into three limits, very equally.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., A. RUSSELL-SMITU. 
North Houghton Manor, Stockbridge, Hants. 


“THE NEW LEVIATHAN.” 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—In my letter, which you kindly published on May 5th, 
I see that I inadvertently referred to the Declaration of 
Independence instead of to the Preamble of the American 
Constitution. I hope that the mistake was obvious, but I 
should be grateful if you wili print this necessary correction.— 
I am, Sir, &c., SYDENHAM. 

The Priory, Lamberhurst. 


mT og a 
POETRY. 
— 
DAPHNE. 
WneEN green as a river was the barley, 
Green as a river the rye, 
I waded deep and began to parley 
With a youth whom I heard sigh. 
** I seek,” said he, “a lovely lady, 
A nymph as bright as a queen, 
Like a tree that drips with pearls her shady 
Locks of hair were seen. 
And all the rivers became her flocks 
Though their wool you cannot shear,— 
Because of the love of her flowing locks 4 6 4 
The kingly Sun like a swain 
Came strong, unheeding of her scorn, 
Bathing in deeps where she has lain, 
Sleeping upon her river lawn 
And chasing her starry satyr train. 
She fled, and changed into a tree— 
That lovely fair-haired lady . 
And now I seek through the sere summer 
Where no trees are shady.” 
Epiti SiTwELt 


THE CENTAURS. 
Tne silken horses chafe and shift 
Under the falling chestnut petais, 
Tossing aloft cream-foamy crests. 
A fine rain slants, the blown dust settles, 


The silken horses leap at last, 

Are curbed, released, recurbed, requickened ;: 
Like swift rain slanted from the hills 

Or thin beams before clouds have thickened, 


They flow down the hill’s flowing breast. 
Leap now the horses into meadows, 
Through waves of grasses plunge and slide 
Bearing their riders light as shadows. 


The riders with the heaving shapes 
Inblent wade through the grassy surges 
In centaur-wise, lift glittering eyes 
Nearing the salt sea’s hoary marges. 


The salt sea blossoms whiter fall, 
Wilder the waves of the salt sea meadows. 
Horses and horsemen centaur-wise 
Plunge and vanish sudden as shadows. 
JOHN FREEMAN. 
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ART. 
—<-_—— 
THE ACADEMY.—I. 


Tie great difficulty of getting any pleasure from a large 
exhibition at the present time is caused by the varicty of 
styles used by the painters. We seem to need a classification, 
or better still a naming of the different forms of expression 
in paint, and as a consequence the arrangement of galleries 
atcording to stylistic divisions. We should then be spared 
many shocks and confusions. For instance, if the painters of 
prett y ladies and their dresses were acknowledged as belonging 
to the manikin or scented soap school, and were given a room 
to themselves, much would be done to clear up the present 
situation. A similar effort might be made by the segregation 
of the boardroom artists, who portray the powerful appear- 
ances of the great and successful in the world of business. 
To this last division would be added a section for official 
dignitaries. Of course, there would always be the danger of 
the incursion into these separate pens by real artists, but the 
difficulty would be more apparent than real. If only some 
such arrangement could be made, how greatly the enjoyment 
of such an exhibition as that of the Academy would be 
increased. 

What a relief it would be to have a separate room in which 
could be collected all Mr. Cadogan Cowper's and Sir John 
Lavery’s prettified ladies with the one by Sir William 
Orpen (52) and those examples of the kind of picture that 
is replacing the portrayals of the Victorian sentimental 
ehildren, and which are typified by Mr. Durden (141), Mr. 
Carmichael (717), and Mr. Meredith Frampton (254)! As was 
done last year, some attempt has been made to collect 
together the pictures which for want of a better name are apt 
to be called modernist, and Room No. XI. will give cause for 
merriment to the unthinking and hope to those who sec a 
return, if at present only an imperfect one, to a truer style 
of art by the roads of simplification and design and the 
rejection of realistic representation. 

In Room No. XI. we are at once struck by a very able 
portrait of A. Maclaren, Esq., M.P. (609), by Mr. F. E. 
Jackson. How much more clearly is the impression of the 
sitter conveyed to us by this reticent painting than by so 
many examples of tricky realism! Mr. J. E. Nicholls’s 
December (611) shows how by discarding naturalism reality of 
impression can be atiained. This animated snow scene has 
in it more of real winter than is to be found in the elaborate 
studies of colour and relative value and minute out-of-door 
effects. Tt is interesting to compare this skating and snow- 
balling scene with Mrs. Laura Knight’s Hampstead Heath (238). 
This picture has great charm of colour, a thing unusual in 
this artist's work, which generally runs to gaudiness, as in her 
figure (651), but we feel that we are looking at a dispassionate 
record of a scene in which the people are merely so many 
objects that make up the retinal impression. With Mr. 
Nicholls the case is different; he constructed his groups and 
arranged his pattern independently of naturalistic visual condi- 
tions and consequently his picture has a life denied to the other. 
The following are good examples of the breaking away from 
the camera focusing screen view of nature and the attempt 
to return to the use of the most powerful weapon in the 
armoury of the artist, namely, design in all its varied forms: 
Mr. Auerbach’s The Warehouse (610), Miss Bunt’s The Chatk 
Pit (618), Miss Bryce’s Allotments (640), Miss Bourne's 
Evening (645), Mr. Barker's Earthbound (681). Miss Stacey 
has painted a beautiful Adoration (658), which succeeds 
because it is a creation and not a record in paint of 2 posed 
tableau vivant ; the blue of the Virgin’s dress makes a harmony 
with the yellow of one of the attendant angels and the work, 
though inspired by the Italian primitives, is in no sense 
unoriginal. The Valley of Baca (662), by Mr. P. D. Maclagan, 
is a picture which has a fine sense of rhythm carvied out 
consistently in the figures and background. The same may 
be said of Mr. Paynter’s The Styx (667), in which figures 
give place to vultures and euphorbia plants, the whole being 
seen in the light of an eclipse. This is an imaginative work, 
the effect of which has been got by simple means. It is to 
be wished that other pictures which show the same tendencics 
and which are scattered about the exhibition could have been 





ee 
used to fill this room, so that we might have } 


turbed effect. Among these are Mr. Morle 
which contains so beautiful a glimpse of 
framed in architecture that for it we for 
Shelley. 

The sombre Landscape with Castle (403), by Mr. P. 
with its simple masses and the clear, simplified planes of } 4 
Kirkland Jamieson’s The Dom-Platz, Salzburg (406) me - 
works as Miss Airy’s Flower Shop (404) look dreadfully bay: 
and lifeless with ali the elaborate building up of pit sh es x 
and strong colours and clever but heavy and unintelij we 
painting. : _ 

Mr. Glyn Philpot has two pictures, one of which, The Litt, 
Dancer (15), seems to be a bid for the fashionable ladies’ i 

rait market ; it is to be indeed hoped that he will not lose him. 

self there like so many others, notably this year Mr. Sims, Far 
better is a very original treatment of the theme of Penelope 
(170) in the little rocky cove where a suitor picks the last 
fig on the tree. The pale colours and curious aloofness of the 
picture have great charm. Sir William Orpen is at his best 
in Lord Berkeley (290); here you feel the painter was 80 
interested in his sitter that he forgot to show off, producing g 
solid work in the tradition of Hogarth. : 

The artist is, in my opinion, technically at his worst in the 
satire which has so greatly interested the public, To the 
Unknown British Soldier in France (199). It suggests the 
using up of a left-over study for a Versailles Conference back. 
ground and Verrochio’s Pulto, which once enlivened the 
portrait Sir William Orpen painted of himself. It is a picture 
so laudable in sentiment (sympathy with the ‘ Pore Blasted 
Infantry” and hatred of “ Brass Hats” and_ politicians), 
and so passionate in conception that it is difficult to judge 
it coldly as a picce of painting. But as it is a picture and 
not a cartoon, we must not allow ourselves to be carried away 
by extraneous literary values. The fact remains that the 
colour is unpleasant and the design weak. H. S$. 

[We hope to return to the subject of Academy pictures and 
to a consideration of the sculpture and archilecture in neat 
week's issue.] 
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THE THEATRE. 


“THE INSECT PLAY,” BY THE 
BROTHERS CAPEK. REGENT. 


re 


I wWonpDER i: some of the people who go to The Insect Play 
go thinking it is to be about insects. If they do, they will 
be wrong. The first night audience found it all shockingly 
personal. Those of us who are rich were made to sce ourselves 
in the fat black beetles who hoarded up piles of dirt, “Our 
little Kepitil, our little all.” Those of us who are industrious 
and patriotic saw ourselves in the Ants. For the frivolous 
there was the night club life of the Butterflies, for the dynastic 
there was the Ichneumon Fly who murdered freely in the 
interests of his much-beloved Larva. For those who were 
Labour agitators there was the Perasite of Act IL., for ihose of 
us who were detached spectators of life’s drama there were 
the Snails, and for the idealists there were the Mayfiies. But 
the Brothers Capek have shown us all up so entertainingly 
and with so much wit and liveliness mixed with their bitternes: 
that I think most of us will be ready to take our punishment 
like men. 

I don’t went to give the surprises of the play away to 
freely, but its scheme is something like this. A tramp and 
a scientific man who catches butterflies encounter one another. 
* Let them fly, pretty things, they are enjoying their play,” 
says the tramp. “ Play, a fiddlestick,”’ says the man 0 
science, “these butterflies are busy with their courting 
dance!” And off he runs leaving the half-dozing tramp to 
sce more and more butterflies flutter in, but this time 
human-sized and most distinctly human-behaved. 

Deeoratively the Butterflies are treated delightfully, the 
women in rather exaggerated modern evening dress with 
big wings, the men in mess jacket, tennis shirt or what not, 
with tiny wings rather like those worn by the bounding 
ballerinas who cnehanted our grandparents. Th» tramp 1s 
moral person and is shocked by their goings-on. * ™ 
reason why man is so superior to the insects,” says he, “*® 
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— 
pecause he knows how to work, beenuse o — cor ed 
life.” And so in Act II. his vision is of t he Ichneun rae : iy? 
who is & professional murderer of his offspring, incic oune y 
ling the most sympathetic characters in the play, poor 
oy and Mrs. Cricket. The tramp is horrified. ‘* What 
pugal insects want is the power of working Saguthes, 
they are not like us but each man for himself. That's what 
Ries: mg with them,” he decides. Immediately his vision is 
niin Kingdom of the Ants. This is the best 
scene in the play. Whatever the Brothers Capek saw of the 
War, whether it was much or little, they did not come out of 
it with a love for Prussian militarism and mechanical dis- 
cipline. I have never seen the senseless horror uf a mechanical, 
unquestioning patriotism more amazingly brought home ; the 
passion of years of mechanized oppression Seems to have 
gone into it. It is as bitter, effective and easily apprehended 
a piece of invective as I have ever seen. 

A reviewer in the Spectator the other day, I noticed, made 
the suggestion that the way to stop future wars is to establish 
the custom that no front line troops were to be used who 
were of less than Cabinet rank. In the meantime, and until 
his plans for carrying out this excellent scheme are perfected, 
I suggest that politicians who are able to command the 
issues of peace and war should compulsorily attend perform- 
ances of The Insect Play. E have heard this act criticized 
because there is no intelligent argument against the horrors 
of war in it, but to my mind this is exactly its strength. 
The bad side of patriotism is made to show itself up com- 
pletely. I regretted the word or two of comment at the 
end. The scene is extraordinarily exciting, the battle “ for 
the path between two blades of grass * being directed person- 
ally or by wire from the stage. The scenes of discipline, 
the scenes of horror, the scenes of confusion are wonderfully 
shown. The mechanical rapidity of cause and effect in 
this ant world is a wonderful touch. The way in which 
the alleged peaceful hive is at the breath of possible self- 
interest turned into an armoury is excellent, as is the way 
in which the first hint of the savagery of this apparently 
copybook community is given. I fear to say more lest I 
give away the surprises of this act. 

The play ends with the death of the tramp through whose 
eyes we have seen it, and there is a pretty little scene, very 
well handled, in which sentimentality is just avoided, but 
in which for the first time we taste an exotic flavour in the 


transported to the 


play. For Mr. Playfair has adapted very thoroughly all 
through. The whole intention of the play is to write a 


contemporary satire. It is as necessary that the insects 
should be in some fantastic version of modern clothes and 
modern manners as that the Yahoos, the Lilliputians and 
Brobdingnags should be imagined in some version of a full- 
bottomed wig and full-skirted coat. ‘* La Belle Cunégonde ” 
would lose half her meaning with her hooped petticoat. 
The head of the satiric nail is, in fact, to be found in the 
auditor's own time and in his own country. The Capitalist 
Beetle, the Man-in-the-Street Snail, the Stump-Orater- 
Parasite each talk some one of the many brands of Cockney. 
The murderous Beetle’s moral axioms about family life all 
have a distinct flavour of our childhood’s copybooks and 
The Fairchild Family. The Butterflies are of Ciro’s rather 
than of Prague. Without these adaptations the intentions 
f the dramatist could not have been carried out. Miss 
Zinkeisen’s dresses and scenery are full of character, humour, 
and, where required, of beauty. 

As to the absolute merits of the play: good, but faulty, 
will, I think, be the general verdict. The Ant scene seemed 
to me immensely good; it is enthralling, exciting and 
intensely moving, and the whole play is one of those rare 
and delightful productions which I class in my own mind 
as belonging to the Magie Carpet school. There are novels 
and plays and poems which remove us almost bodily from 
our surroundings in time and space, from which we emerge 
into actuality with a mild, but entirely genuine, surprise. In 
The Insect Play we are introduced to old ideas, and to those 
of us who like satire beloved ideas certainly, but ideas newly 
expressed and newly, crisply, topically applied. The 
Brothers Capek are not Swifts or Voltaires, but they are 
certainly the nearest our generation has come to these masters, 
and they are almost unique in using the theatre as their 
Vehicle. There are many plays which contain satirical 
episodes—two of them by Gay are now running in London— 





a great deal of Ben Jonson contains satire, but it seems to 
me that the sustaining of a satiric theme for an entire play, 
and a play romantic in so far as it is informal and full of 
colour and novelty, is new. An excellent medium the theatre 
proves. I wonder what those satiric plays of Voltaire’s were 
like that nobody ever acts? Is the Phoenix Society pledged 
to English dramatists, or is there, perhaps, a French Phoenix 
Society who would let us see ? 

I hope, by the way, I have not given readers who have not 
seen the play the impression that it is a dark, sunless affair ; 
it is anything but that. It has, indeed, a distinct musical 
comedy clement in it, especially in the Butterfly scene, and 
here we come to what is, I think, one of the play’s faults. 
We should not have been allowed to begin on a rather languid 
scene which might well have come out of one of Mr. Cochran's 
revues. Surely “The Creepers and Crawlers” should have 
come first—Mr. and Mrs. Beetle, Mr. and Mrs. Cricket and the 
Fly with his stab in the back and the tragi-comedy of the 
stump orator. As it is, we are left with two bitter acts 
together. Put between them the light, amusing episode would 
have been a foil and relief. A very slight alteration in the 
text and this could be done. I wonder whether Mr. Playfair 
would consider it ? ; 

I must certainly go again to see this most curious, imagina- 
tive piece of work. I hope it will prove popular both because 
it is so good a sort of play and because of the bitter-sweet of 
its moral, 


SO THIS IS LONDON! BY ARTHUR 
GOODRICH AT PRINCE OF WALES'S. 
{ see I have left myself scant room to discuss the amusing 
play at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, So This is London! 
and I must confine myself to recommending it most earnestly 
to Spectator readers. Those who have not seen it are excused 
if they do not believe me when I say that it is a farce about 
the necessity for Anglo-American friendship. It is extra- 
ordinarily well acted, especially by Mr. Edward H. Robins 
and Mr. Fred Kerr, and provides one of the most amusing 
hot weather evenings imaginable. May I confess that I went 
to it full of foreboding, having heard of it as a specimen of 
the Tendens play—the play in a good cause ? I stand staunch 
for Anglo-American friendship. But a farce about it! How- 
ever, the play completely “* gets away with it.” It is played 
to packed houses and was received, especially the jokes against 
the English, with shrieks of joy. TARN. 


rT" , 
CINEMA. 
———— 
AN OUTBURST. 

Dramatic critics are an unhappy tribe. However hopefully 
they may begin their careers, under present conditions they 
seem doomed to a life of foiled waiting and prolonged dis- 
appointment. Their daily or weekly dogmas come thick at 
first, credulous of the advent of some transmigrant, queer 
Shakespeare who will fulfil them to the letter. Time passes, 
their confidence grows tame, their once whole enthusiasm 
is partitioned into various sets of temperamental oddities 
which the aspiring actor memorizes, but never ceases to fear. 
Disappointment weighs heavily on a man who, in the nature 
of his occupation, is forced to display it with the regularity 
of his editor’s printing-press. If he happens to be a well-. 
known dramatic critic, the appalling publicity to which he is 
subjected on first nights will make his utterances more 
covertly bitter, his appearance doubly despondent. His open- 
minded readers, satisfied that big things are astir in the 
theatrical world so long as the accustomed column lacks 
nothing in length, may see a vitalizing and kindly intelligence 
in his every phrase. They are complacent and short-sighted, 
these good people; all they require is that the wares they 
pay for shall be.usual in shape and volume. They never 
suspect that, as the leper rings a bell on the approach of 
humanity, so must this unfortunate critic give the where- 
abouts of his peculiar and humiliating disease in every issuc 
of their favourite newspaper. Only his professional friends, 
whose withers are similarly wrung, and a few habitual 
playgoers, know of his condition. The former are frankly 
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interested in his technique of evasiveness—the method by 
which a fellow and a rival attempts to conceal his share in the 
tribal misery. For the latter, such a sufferer is a necessary 
part of the show; his presence causes an excitation hardly 
second to that of the play, his lugubrious face becomes the 
natural cynosure of the stalls. 

The sad person described above is an imaginary character, 
a type. It would be the most extravagant of fancies 
to identify with him Mr. St. John:Ervine, the dramatic critic 
of the Observer. Yet a connexion surely does exist, if there 
is to be any explanation of Mr. Ervine’s recent speech to the 
Stoll Club. Only a profound disappointment with the theatre 
could make such a sagacious critic so far forget his standards 
as to deliver a wholesale attack on the Cinema. The thesis 
he advanced, ** That the Film Play defeats the imagination,” 
would have been interesting and arguable if Mr. Ervine had 
abided by it and kept his head. But the temptation to 
shock his audience was too strong. It must be rather fun to 
inform an assembly composed mainly of film producers and 
exhibitors that they cater exclusively for “ tired business 
men, demented servant girls and poor messenger boys,” and 
that picture-goers can always be distinguished by their 
* bulging eyes and drooping mouths.” This is true of some 
producers and some cinema-goers ; the average film is still 
on a lower level even than the average stage-play. But one 
does not decide the capacity of the drama by a survey of 
Lyceum productions, and Mr. Ervine made no mention of 
such recognized achievements as Intolerance, Hearts of the 
World, The Golem and Tol’able David. Even if he so distrusts 
the mechanism of the Cinema that he denies it any aesthetic 
possibilities, he must recognize that its aims, as well as its 
actual effects, are more than merely photographic. And 
surely it is not only fair, but advisable, that a great 
new popular amusement should be judged by its aims, 
or, at all events, by its highest approximations to the 
standards which it has set up for its own progress. Unbridled 
rhetoric is a pardonable enough safety-valve for the dramatic 
critic, but Mr. Ervine may soon find that he has_ been 
throwing a particularly light kind of sand in the face of a 
barbarically strong wind. 

Bertram IlicGrs. 


(The usual “ Recreations of London” will be found on p. 813.) 


BOOKS. 


—< > 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

Tur spring torrent of literature continues unabated. The 
two books of most general interest this week are, perhaps, a 
translation of M. Viviani’s book about France and the War 
under the title As We See It (Hodder and Stoughton) and 
My Journey Round the World, by the late Lord Northcliffe 
(The Bodley Head). Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton also 
publish a ponderous memorial volume on Sir Christopher 
Wren, under the auspices of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. It is a fine production, beautifully illustrated, 
and there are reproductions of many of Wren’s architectural 
drawings, including alternative designs for St. Paul's. The 
“Country Life’ Library publishes a smaller book on the 
same subject by Sir Lawrence Weaver. 

From Messrs. Chatto and Windus comes Fantastica, a 
collection of fantastic tales by Mr. Robert Nichols, the poct. 
In this, as in his previous volume, Mr. Nichols breaks out 
into a preface in which the letter I is sown profusely over 
every page. This volume is headed Romances of Idea, 
Volume One, just as his previous volume was headed Plays for 
the Theatre of To-morrow, Number One. Mr. Nichols, as M. 
Romain Rolland began by doing, appears to be planning his 
fuaure production on a large scale. Plays Near and Far, 
by Lord Dunsany (Putnam), includes Jf, a play in which 
Miss Gladys Cooper gave such a fine performance last year. 
Mr. Jonathan Cape sends another volume of Mr. Eugene 
O'Neill's plays—The Hairy Ape—containing, besides the 
title-play, * The First Man” and “ Anna Christie,” which is 


at present attracting so much attention at the Strand Theatre. 
The Diary of Nellie Plaschkina, also published by Mr. Cape, 


Se 
in Moscow and Kieff during recent years, She eae 
dentally killed in 1920. It appears to be a strange — acti. 
acutely introspective document. December the oun tre _ 
translation, somewhat reduced in length, of a nn, Sa 
Merezhkovsky, the author of The Death of the -_" ty 
The Hogarth Press sends Tolstoi’s Love Penn Pe 
includes a study of the autobiographical elements in . oe 
works by Paul Biryukov, and a large volume of Phas 
the late Stephen Reynolds, who, among other seks ot 
work, wrote A Poor Man’s House. Cetsghtfu 
The Cambridge University Press continues to 
admirably liberal outlook in its publications. The Wi 
wright’s Shop is a comprehensive account of the wheelwri ve 
trade by Mr. George Sturt (author of Memoirs of a “~ 
Labourer), who himself plied it for thirty-six years, 
' From Messrs. Heinemann comes The Literary Renaissanes 
in America, by Mr. C. E. Bechhofer, who confines his stad 
to prose writers. Mr. William Macdonald deals with the 
organization of intellectual workers in a book called Th 
Intellectual Worker and his Work (Cape). It is an important 
matter in which France is far ahead of us, for in this countn, 
unhappily, very little has yet been done. Messrs. Selwyn 
and Blount publish The Riddle and Other Stories by Mr. Walter 
de la Mare. Tue Lirrerary Epiror, 
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ENGLISH DIARIES.* 


” L*homme qui a le temps Wéerire un journal intime nous pargit 

ne pas avoir suffisamment compris combien le monde est vaste” — 

RENAN, Feuilles Détachées, 
Mr. Artuur Ponsonsy has done the world of letters q 
notable service by the publication of this volume, which he 
describes on the title-page far more accurately than is the 
custom with most authors. Here is the full title: “4 
Review of English Diaries from the Sixteenth to the Twentieth 
Century with an Introduction on Diary Writing.” 
“review ” gives us the extreme characteristic impression of 
the book. Each author whose work is considered worthy 
to be placed in the volume is, in fact, appraised almost exactly 
as a reviewer ought to review a book. We get not only 4 
short account of the diarist and his circumstances but Mr, 
Ponsonby’s opinion of his special contribution to the art of 
diary-writing ; next come quotations to show the particular 
character of the book and also, of course, to fortify and amuse 
the reader from the anthology point of view. 

But though Mr. Ponsonby has given us a quaint-and 
charming April nosegay from the meadows in which he has 
been wandering for the last year or two, the book is, and was 
bound to be, tantalizing rather than satisfying—valuable and 
stimulating as a guide, but sharing the disability of all com- 
pendiums. To speak quite frankly, what the reader would 
have liked would have been not a review of English diaries, 
but a library of English diaries, after the manner of Johnson's 
British Poets, with a critical life and estimate of each 
diarist prefixed to his work. ‘The flowers that grow in diaries 
are like wild flowers. They are only at their best in the 
places where they grow. When cut and displayed, not under 
natural conditions, the result is often disappointing. What 
one really likes best in a diary, to put it in another way, is 
the atmosphere created. There are, of course, good things 
in diaries as elsewhere ; but I am sure that what one really 
likes is the work as a whole, the gradual growth of a definite 
picture of a man and his mind. 

Perhaps when paper and print are a little cheaper some 
enterprising publisher, Messrs. Methuen and Co., or another, 
will ask Mr. Ponsonby to edit a series of nicely printed 
duodecimos forming the library of which I have spoken. 
The publisher who does so will, I am certain, find a great 
and permanent public awaiting him wherever the English 
language is spoken. Not all men or all women love diaries, 
but in every community there is sure to be a section of people 
who love them so much that they will do anything to obtain 
them. The English-speaking world already numbers close 
on two hundred million people, and of these by far the greater 
part are now literate. If it is said that there is only one pe 
cent. of this population who could ever possibly want te 
purchase, or borrow, or otherwise read a collection of diaries, 
Edited by Arthur Ponsonby. 


The word 





* English Diaries from the XVIth to the X Xth Century. 





is a translation of the diary of a young Russian girl of her life 


London; Methuen. (21s, net.) 
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still get @ potential audience of two millions. Take only 


7 poasandth part of them, and there remains the possibility 
a thousand readers. This is not a suggestion 


of twenty i 
peyond reason even i 


t £2. Pee 
“—~ though I feel bound to make the criticism I have 


rade of Mr. Ponsonby’s book, it must not be supposed that 
n . : ‘ * a 
it is per 8€ in the least arid or unreadable. Not only is it 
— excellent book to dip into, but the introduction on diary- 
writing is a charming piece of literature and puts the fascinating 
art in its right place. By the way, in this preliminary essay 
there is a story told out of which Henry James, if he had 
peen alive, might have made a fascinating novel of the intimate 
and analytical character. It is the story of how a young 
man who had lost his father and known very little about 
him one day came across his father’s diary and read it. In 
a letter to his uncle he said: “I was surprised how little I 
w him really and what a fine character he must have had 
It gave me a feeling of affection for him 
that I had never had before. I think I understand his 
difficulties and peculiar mentality. I could sympathize 
with him.’ What a tragedy of the soul, and how poignant 
would be the revelation of this vast and growing regret ina 
master’s hand! “If only I had understood!” is, no doubt, 
a common thought ; but to what terrible intensity it must 
grow in reading the daily manifestation of the true man! 

While thanking Mr. Ponsonby for his volume, and especially 
for the entirely new men and women to whom he has intro- 
duced us, I desire to add a word of detail. I do not think 
that the review of John Wesiey’s Diary is quite adequate 
from the point of view of literature. No doubt, to the man 
who is not a Wesleyan Wesley’s Diary is often very stony 
and very tedious, but there is a purely literary side, to which 
Mr. Ponsonby, probably because of his limitations of space, 
has not done justice. Ile does quote one line of literary 
criticism—the outburst upon Rousseau; but he might have 
added the splendid passage of invective, worthy of the scholar 
and the divine, in which Wesley summed up his detestation of 
Machiavelli :-— 

“In my passage home, having procured a celebrated book, the 
works of Nicholas Machiavel, I set myself carefully to read and 
consider it. I began with a prejudice in his favour, having been 
informed he had often been misunderstood, and greatly misrepre- 
sented. I weighed the sentiments that were less common; tran- 
scribed the passages wherein they were contained ; compared one 
passage with another, and endeavoured to form a cool, impartial 
judgment. And my cool judgment is, that if all the other doctrines 
of devils which have been committed to writing since letters were 
in the world were collected together in one volume, it would fall 
short of this: and that should a prince form himself by this book, 
so calmly recommending hypocrisy, treachery, lying, robbery, 

nly g hyy ; y, lying er) 
oppression, adultery, whoredom, and murder of all kinds, Domitian 
or Nero would be an angel of light compared to that man.” 
(January 26, 1737.) 


f the price of the collection had to be 


kne 
at the bottom. 
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The date is noteworthy. There were very few people in that 
bleak epoch between the eclipse of Pope and the rise of 
Johnson who could have written this noble passage. Dean 
Beeching, in his Pages from a Private Diary, said :— 

“Every page of the journal testifies to the scholar no less than 
the gentleman. He quotes obscure Greek epigrams ; he reads to 
his Savannah flock exhortations of St. Ephrem Syrus. Fancy 
Mr. H. P. Hughes reciting the rhythms of this saint to a congrega- 
tion at St. James’s Hall!” 

In this context I may note a fact of curious interest to myself. 
Speaking of fictitious diaries, Mr. Ponsonby speaks of “ the 
very successful and not entirely fictitious Pages from a Private 
Diary.” Dean Beeching’s work was far more fictitious than 
Mr. Ponsonby imagines. I have the right to say this as 
Dean Beeching dedicated the book to me as “ the only 
begetter of these ensuing pages.’ As I have described 
elsewhere, I not only suggested to him the writing of the 
Diary, but also suggested that he should write from day 
to day and that he should do it dramatically, in the manner of 
a retired Indian civilian. This he did. 

Although I have expressed a certain regret that Mr. 
Ponsonby has not given us a library instead of a one volume 
Anthology, let no one suppose that his book is not full of 
interest and pleasure. It is a storehouse of iiterary delight. 
One of the strangest things in the book is the précis of the 
Diary of Edward VI. The boy King, to our amazement, 
writes of State riddles and affairs of death as if he were an 
elder statesman. In strange contrast is the other Diary of a 


days are admirable examples of the Diarist’s art. 
anything be more perfect than the following ?— 


a kind and most excellent and very agreeable man. 





Sovereign. Queen Victoria’s girlish confidences as to her carly 


Could 


“1837. Lord Melbourne rode near me the whole time. The 
more I see of him and the more I know of him the more I like 
and appreciate his fine and honest character. I have seen a great 
deal of him every day these last 5 weeks and I have always found 
him in good humour, kind, good and most agreeable: I have 
seen him in my Closet for Political affairs, I have ridden out with 
him (every day), I have sat near him constantly at and after dinner 
and talked about all sorts’ of things and have always found him 
I am very 
fend of him. 
1838. I asked Lord Melbourne how he liked my dress. He 
said he thought it ‘very pretty’ and that ‘it did very well.” He 
is so natural and funny and nice about (oilette and has very good 
taste, I think. y 
1839. Said to Lord M. I was never satisfied with my own 
reading and thought I put the wrong emphasis upon words; he 
said, ‘No, you read very well; I thought you read it very well 
this morning’; and I said I often felt so conscious of saying 
stupid things in conversation and that I thought I was often very 
childish. ‘ You’ve no reason to think that,’ said Lord M., and 
that I feared I often asked him tiresome and indiscreet questions 
and bored him. ‘Never the least,’ he replied, ‘you ought to ask.’ 

Talked of my being so silent, which I thought wrong and uncivil 
as I hated it in others. ‘Silence is a good thing,’ said Lord M., 
‘if you have nothing to say.’ I said I hated it in others and that 
it annoyed me when he was silent. ‘I’m afraid I am so some- 
times,’ he said, ‘ won’t say a word.’ Yes I said that nothing could 
be got out of him sometimes. ‘And that you dislike ?’ he said. 
Yes, I said, it made me unhappy, which made him laugh. 

Talked to Lord M. of his being tired and I said he mustn’t go 
to sleep before so many people for that he generally snored !  ‘ That 
proclaims it too much,’ he said, in which I quite agreed.” 
And here I may note that Mr. Ponsonby’s “ character ”’ of 
the Queen is not only a very subtle but a very just piece of 
historical portraiture. He had, of course, the great advantage 
of personal knowledge of his “ sitter.” 

J. Sr. Lor Srracuey. 


¥ al 7. rT TOY & 

SOME NEW PLAYS.* 
Tr was very odd that the plays of Browning—most dramatic 
of poets—should have proved so ill-suited to the stage, almost 
as odd as that Shelley, a lyrical and elegiac poet, should have 
written so good a stage play as The Cenci. It is impossible 
to do more than guess, without seeing them acted, at the 
stage quality of Mr. Maurice Baring’s His Majesty's Embassy 
and Manfroy, but from reading them I should say that thev 
were not very high. Dead Letters, Diminutive Dramas and 
Lost Diaries are startling in their liveliness, but I doubt if 
His Majesty's Embassy, with its perfect reproduction of the 
atmosphere of the diplomatic world, would be as good acted 
us read. 

The liveliness of Manfroy, Duke of Athens, seems to me as 
doubtful as its morality, and the light comedy June—and 
After is, I should guess, the only one of the three plays now 
published by Messrs. Heinemann that would act well. Manfroy 
I liked least. It is a violent story of the mediaeval Medi- 
terranean, full of galley slaves and beautiful princesses, 
brigands, dukes, traitorous nobles and conspiracies. Its aim 
is strength, but I cannot help feeling that the most interesting 
thing about it is the use in it for the first time, I fancy, of 
vers libre for dialogue, a device which is very excellent indeed, 
and one which I have long thought should be popular. Here 
is an example of Mr. Maurice Baring’s use of it. The play 
opens with a scene between the hero Manfroy, the Duke's 
favourite and his domestic fool. The fool speaks :-—— 

* I’m paid for folly, beat for sense ; 

I earn more fisticuffs than pence. 

Should friendship not be tried ? 

Should fellowship not laugh at wind and tide ? 

Is friendship but a show ? 

Dame Fortune, as you know, 

Lends a changed aspect to her favourite, 

When, with a turn of the wrist, : 

She whirls him from the sunlight to the pit. 
“ A bubble melting in the mist, 

A dew-drop glistening in the noon, 

Is fortune’s boon. 

That tempting dew cheats not the wise, 

For fortune’s slave is he who secks her gift, 

Which I despise ; 

And though she sift 

My soul, like wheat, 

Unconquered in defeat, 


” 


Manfroy 3 








* (1) His Majesty's Embassy, and Other Plays. Wy Maurice Baring. Loudon: 
Heinemann. [7s. 6d. net.J——(2) The Man who Ate the Popomac By W. J. 
vurner. Oxford: Basi Blackwell. [3s. 6d. net.]——(3) Mary, Mary, Quite Con- 
trary. Ty St. John G. Ervine. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. [33. 6d, 
net. }——(4) Zhe Moon of the Caribbecs. By Lugene O'Neill, Jonathan Cape. [7s. 6d. 
net.J 
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I shall rob her of the victory, 
Nor yield a sigh, 

Nor in her darkness moan : 
There I must stand alone.” 












































































This frequent rhyming gives place often to prose, sometimes to 
orthodox ten-syllable blank verse, sometimes, in the incidental 
songs, to some ordinary stanza form. 

In a way His Majesty's Embassy' is the most interesting 
play of the three. Mr. Baring has got the engrossed, exotic, 
commonplace diplomatic tone, the planetary system of 
diplomatic life to perfection, and he adds only a little heighten- 
ing of the interest. This would on the stage, I fancy, be the 
fault of the play. There is a rather striking love story in it, a 
story not without beauty, but if it is only to be hinted at and 
left undeveloped and engulfed, not solved at the end, it should 
play the réle of sub-plot. We want another plot, not neces- 
sarily of love but some tale either of politics or of the develop- 
ment of a character to make the enormous mechanism of 
the stage seem worth while. For that is a thing which a 
playwright has always got to bear in mind. The theatre is a 
portentous machine. ‘The narrator has got to show some good 
cause when he calls in its aid and turns playwright why he 
should not have kept his “ slice of life,’ his detective story, 
his metaphysics, or whatever his wares may be, between the 
covers of a book. Mr. Shaw seems to me to have this art to 
perfection. He takes some notion most unsuitable to the 
theatre and makes you believe that on the stage, and only 
on the stage, could this argument of men against women, 
Capital against Labour, freedom against respectability, have 
been argued. 

From the stage point of view the best play in Mr. Baring’s 
book is the one whose ideas and technique are least interesting 
—June—and After, an extremely neat, well-made little comedy 
in three acts about nothing in particular. It is very well 
put together and on the stage should go with a pleasant 
clicking of well-oiled parts and be a box office success. lis 
wheels go round so neatly that we must be crabbed and carnest 
indeed if we do not enjoy their revolutions. 

Some of our readers may perhaps have noticed that I have 
hitherto refrained from reviewing Mr. W. J. Turner's The Man 
who Ale the Popomack; a play whose publication by the 
Drama League created a certain amount of interest in London 
literary cireles. It is a play which I felt it was impossible to 
discuss profitably while it remained and seemed likely to 
remain in book form. It is an extraordinary play, poctical 
only in its curious effect of depth, of meanings within meanings, 
symbolisms and intentions hidden behind ordinary and extra- 
ordinary situations realistically treated. It is an extremely 
fantastie play in which a landscape picture in an exhibition 
in the prologue constitutes an important explanatory factor, 
in which we are twice transported to China in visions, in which 
some of the characters cat what seems like a new apple 
from the Tree of Knowledge. This is the magie Popomack, 
the blue fruit, the bringer of wisdom, which stinks and 
whose hideous secret is only revealed when it is too latc. 

At last Iam happy to say there seems a chance of sceing 
this most queer of plays. The Drama League is getting up 
2 special matinée, which it hopes to hold at the Savoy Theatre 
on June 12th. Nominally in aid of the Drama League funds, 
the matinée is in itself a justification of the Drama League's 
existence, for only by putting to the test new developments 
in the dramatic art can we have any chance of telling whether 
tentative essays are in the right or in the wrong direction, 

The art of the theatre is changing; the contribution of 
Russia and Germany has been chiefly in the presentation of 
plays. Our conceptions of lighting, dressing and scene 
painting ave gradually shifting, but so far the play itself has 
shown little sign of movement. For some time our new 
plays have admittedly lacked the breath of life ; low-brow and 
high-brow have alike complained of it. There are a few new 
plays, some of them in a language of Middle Europe, R.U.R. 
and The Insect Play, for example, in Czech; there is Mr. 
Eugene O'Neill, the American, one of whose more orthodox 
works, Anna Christie, is now to be seen at the Savoy Theatre. 
What more suitable than that the English contribution to this 
new theatrical movement should be that of the dramatist ? 
It is with plays that the English nation has traditionally 
contributed to the theatre. But young playwrights cannot 
make their experiment satisfactorily unless reasonable 
facilities are given them for sceing theit works performed. 





—— 
The Phoenix Society has taught us how revealing is the ... 
test of performance by a competent company I re _ 
intelligent audience. I feel that the Drama Leagu — 
ance of The Man who Ale the Popomack is a maa — 
and I do most earnestly hope that London sieieee = 
support the Drama League’s efforts. ‘Tickets may ms oe 
from Mrs. Geoffrey Whitworth, 8, St. Leonard’s ion ud 
SW. Our playwrights must be kept in heart } rr 
allowed to make experiments. Playwrights, like archite 
vork in a costly medium and must have c0-operators a 
patrons. I shall hope to return to this subject when t ws 
of the play is decided. 


Vv being 


he cast 


There are two other books ef plays. Mr. St. John Ervine 
has written a light comedy, Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary: 
in four acts. It concerns a temperamental actress, a an 
playwright, the young woman by whom the young playwright 
is pursued, a dean (semi-comic) and a retired civil servant 
Mixed Marriage, Jane Clegg and John Ferguson were all plays 
with real ideas and real feeling in them, but they were serious 
plays, and one feels that Mr. St. John Ervine wrote them 
with ease—con amore. Over Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary he 
obviously gritted his teeth not a little. It is neatly enough 
constructed and without one spark of genuine interest. Tt 
was gallant of Mr. St. John Ervine to attempt such a p 
of work. 

The Moon of the Caribbees* and six other plays of the sea hy 
Mr. Eugene O'Neill do not seem to me as a collection quite 
equal to The Emperor Jones and other plays uniform with this 
volume, also published by Messrs. Cape. In the Zone, however. 
is a most admirable piece of psychological melodrama, while 
Ile, already well known in America, is of great interest. The 
plays, though some of them would not be very effective on 
the stage, will, I fancy, one day be of great interest to those 
who care for the painter's sketchbook. ‘The third volume, 
The Hairy Ape, has only just appeared. It contains three 
full-length plays—<Anna Christie, The First Man, and the title. 
piece. This last made a considerable sensation in America, 
and seems to be of great technical interest. We shall hope 
to consider Mr. O’Neill’s work at length shortly. — Tary, 


lece 


MICHAEL COLLINS'S OWN STORY: 


Tuts book was written not by Michael Ce!lins himself but by 
Mr. Hayden Talbot, a correspondent of the Hearst Press in 
America. Mr. Hearst invited Mr. Collins to write his auto- 
biography but Mr. Collins refused, though afterwards he con- 
promised, according to Mr. Talbot, to the extent of supplying 
all the information that was required. Before we go further, 
it is necessary to say that the book has been denounced by 
friends of Michzel Collins in the Irish Free State as a “ forgery.” 
The word is not happily chosen, for strictly it means that Mr. 
Talbot has not written the book which professes to be his work. 
That point, however, is not in question ; nobody disputes 
thet Mr. Talbot wrote the book. ‘The only question is 
whether it contains a true narrative. For our part we hav 
no doubt, after reading it carefully, that Mr. Ta bot had 
numerous conversations with Michacl Collins. As to whether 
Mr. Talbot was authorized or not to publish such a book we 
hesitate to decide ; we are not prepared to give more weight 
to the repudiations of Mr. Collins’s friends than to Mr. Talbots 
ailirmations. 

Mr. Talbot describes Mr. Collins as “ the finest character 
it has ever been my good fortune to know.” He then goes 
on to promise proofs that will ** tend to justify my opinion. 
Here is the first proof. Mr. ‘Talbot demanded an interview 
with Mr. Collins, who was then unknown to him. When Mr. 
Talbot arrived at the hotel which was the appointed place 
he received a message that Mr. Collins was too busy to se 
him. He then wrote the following letter ; ** Dear Mer. Collins, 
you invited me here at ten o'clock this evening. Word is now 
brought me you are ‘ too busy * to see me, Is this the answe! 
you wish me to send to my fiftecn million readers in America 

Sincerely, HAYDEN Ta.vor.” In three minutes the note 
was returned with this answer written on one corner: “} 
thought I said 10.30, and will be down at 10.30. Please wait 
and oblige.—M. C€.”’ Mr. Talbot unhesitatingly takes this as 
evidence that “ here was a big man.’ To prove the bignes, 
however, it was surely necessary for Mr. Talbot to show that 


* Michael Colline’e Qun Slory. Told by Hayden Talbot, Loudon; Hutchins 
and Co. [63. pet.) 
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nge of mind was due less to the fifteen million 
to some other cause. 

‘ . than to some O : 2 
rete tunately, Mr. Talbot is not so good at proof as he is at 

wn He ‘describes Mr. De Valera as ‘** more than ever 
= day the misunderstood, misrepresented, maligned 
a t.” On the very next page he confirm: the accusation 
oe was made against Mr. De Valera in the Dail, that he 
vj deliberately suppressed part of the famous Document II. 
vw document which contained the alternative form of oath. 
Li ter in the book Mr. Talbot states on the authority of Mr. 
crifith that this Document II. was written by Erskine Childers, 
“d that though Mr. De Valera professed to regard it as a 
‘ means of saving Republicanism, it was unwittingly 

more pro-English than the form of oath prescribed in the 

Treaty itself. Mr. Talbot has nothing good to say about 
Childers. Collins denounced Childers for having done more 
damage to Ireland than any other man, and it is enough 
for Mr. Talbot to follow Collins’s opinion. We will quote a 
highly disparaging account of the conduct of Childers as a 
member of the delegation to London. Mr. Collins is supposed 
to be speaking :— ; 

“Aad what did Childers do in London? I risk the charge of 
being indiscreet in revealing what I am about to reveal-—but con- 
siderations of that kind cannot weigh with me when the fate of 
the Irish people depends, as it does, on their knowing the truth 
bout this man. He had told De Valera, Brugha, Stack and others 
in Dublin that he had a great scheme by which he could argue the 
British Government into recognizing that there was no danger 
in her granting Ireland’s demand for a republic. Griffith and the 
rest of us plenipotentiaries had no such scheme, wherefore, in due 
course, it was decided that Childers should have a chance of putting 
his scheme into execution. : 

He had been most secretive aboui it all along, and I had no idea 
what it was when we went together by appointment to the Colonial 
Office one day last November, and there met Winston Churchill 
and Lord Beatty. The latter had a huge map brought over from 
the Admiralty at Childers’s request. It showed Britain, Ireland 
and the European coast. 

‘Now, gentlemen,’ began Childers, ‘I mean to demonstrate 
that Ireland is not only no source of danger to England, but, from 
a military standpoint, is virtuelly useless.” This announcement 
staggered me probably more than it did the other two. It was 
such ridiculous balderdash, I felt like wanting to get out of the 
room, but I naturally realized that I must make a pretence of 
standing by my colleague. Churchill and Beatty exchanged 
glances, and then gave Childers their attention again. ‘Take 
the matter of Irish bases for English submarine chasers,’ the latter 
continued. ‘From the viewpoint of naval expediency Plymouth 
is a far better base than any port on the Irish coast.’ 

‘You really think so?’ asked Beatty. : 

Childers insisted he did, adding, ‘ For instance, supposing Ireland 
were not there at all?’ 

‘Ah,’ said Beatty, with a smile, ‘but Ireland is there.’ 

‘And how many times,’ interjected Churchill, ‘ have we wished 
she were not!’ 

And that was Childers’s great idea, and it was all of it! The 
argument with which he was going to persuade the British Govern- 
ment to recognize the Irish Republic got no further. I never 
felt more a fool in my whole life.” 

Mr. Talbot praises Professor MacNeill almost as much as 
he praises Collins. Professor MacNeill told him that he had 
tried to call off the Easter rising of Easter, 1916, because he 
saw that it was an act of madness. Even after it had suc- 
ceeded (as it did, according to Irish views), Professor MacNeill 
maintained that it ought to have failed, and that it succeeded 
only as a result of English stupidity. Mr. Talbot found 
Professor MacNeill to be a “* profound thinker.”” We do not 
deny that, but the examples Mr. Talbot gives of the profound 

, I g : I 
thought are discouraging. Professor MacNeill talked, for 
instance, of the “rule of the revolver” organized by Sir 
James Craig’s Government and of the Northern policy of 
“keeping true opinion squeleched.”’ Nevertheless, Sir James 
Craig has produced order and prosperity in the only part of 
Ireland in which such things exist. It is quite untrue that the 
Northern Government was responsible for turning out Roman 
: ‘ I 8 
Catholics as a matter of policy. What happened was that the 
Protestant workmen refused to live side by side with the 
Roman Catholic workmen, because they felt that they were 
identified with assassination and the procuring of ruinous 
disorder in Ulster. One may call the Protestant attitude 
intolerant if one likes, but at all events, when the Irregulars, 
who had been specially drafted into the northern area from the 
South were removed, the rioting and shouting in Belfast 
suddenly ceased, and now the streets of that city are as peaceful 
as those of London. 

Mr. Talbot tells some interesting stories of Collins's hair- 
breadth escapes. He evidently believes in “ British atroci- 
ties,” but we are bound to say that his evidence would have 


(ollins’s cha 


subt le 








seemed of more value—we say “ seemed ” because really it is 
not of any value—if he had observed an appearance of 
impartiality. He does not even mention such cold-blooded 
atrocities as the murder of the British officers in their beds on 
that terrible Sunday in Dublin. 

Mr. Talbot describes how Michael Collins took credit to 
himself for trying to insist in London that the Free State 
should be allowed to have submarines whereas Mr. De Valera 
and Mr. Childers saw no advantage to Ireland in these things. 
** Submarines,” Collins is represented as saying to Mr. Talbot, 
“are a real menace to England.” We do not like the look of 
that. If Collins honestly wanted to make friends with England, 
why talk about menace? On the whole, we hope we may 
conclude that Mr. Talbot's memory has misled him, or that 
the passage is what the Free States authorities would call a 
* forgery.” 


POETS AND POETRY. 
———___ 
A MASTER OF THE LYRIC.* 

One of the chief merits of Mr. Davies’s poetry is that it is 
extremely difficult to say anything whatever about it, for the 
same reason that it is extremely difficult to say anything 
about the song of a thrush. We become aware, in face of a 
thing so spontaneous and pure, of the inappropriateness of 
the intellectual as a method of evaluation. It is a good 
thing that we should be reminded, as Mr. Davies’s best work 
reminds us, of the limitations of criticism as a dissecting 
instrument. There is so large a field in drama, the epic, 
and the more reflective lyrical poetry for critical activity, 
that we often forget that essential poetry is unassailable, 
and that criticism can do no more than analyse its wrappings 
and trappings or draw them aside to expose the poetry which 
it can only admire. We often forget, too, in this intellect- 
ridden age, that poetry is primarily to be enjoyed, and that 
poetry which is not enjoyable might as well be thrown over- 
board. There is, of course, much enjoyable poetry in which 
we have, at first, to work somewhat hard for our reward ; 
but Mr. Davies thrusts enjoyment upon us, and when we read 
his poems we are inclined simply to thank heaven and refrain 
even from good words. 

Not that his poetry is without intellectual content: that 
is at any time an impossibility and, in his case, we often come, 
on the contrary, upon passages where the thought is packed :— 

**Let me go burning to my death: 
Nothing can come between our minds 
To ease me of this passion’s greed,” 
is a passage in which intellect is as nimble and active as 
imagination, and there is a whole philosophy in the poem 
~alled “* A Thought ” :— 
** When I look into a glass, 
Myself’s my only care ; 
But I look into a pool 
For all the wonders there. 
When I Iocok into a glass, 
I see a fool 
But I see a wise man 
When I look into «a pool.” 
But, in the sum, he is a singer and not a thinker. Yet it is 
easy to credit him with a smaller range than he actually 
possesses, because we are so accustomed to associate him 
with two subjects that we may sometimes forget that he 
touches many others. Those two subjects are, of course, 
Nature, in all its variety and minuteness, and the pleasures 
of life, especially good beer and honest physical love. And 
so, as I go over his verse again in its new collected form, I 
find myself receiving a series of surprises. To read the 
delicious poem called “* Easter” is to find again the familiar 
Davies, ingenuous and astoundingly observant :— 
“A butterfly—from who knows where ?— 
Comes with a stagger through the air, 
And, lying down, doth ope and close 
His wings, as babies work their tocs: 
Perhaps he thinks of pressing tight 
Into his wings a little light!” 
And it is quite obvious who is singing when we turn a page 
and come upon :— 
“The moon is full, and so am I; 
The night is late, the ale was good.” 
But few people, if they did not already know the poem, 
By W. H. Davies. Jonathaz 
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would guess the writer of these fine lines from ‘‘ The Forsaken 
Dead ” :— 
*“And where the men who threw the hammer's weight, 
And leapt this common but three moons ago, 
When unto heaven they sent a deafening shout 
Like wild Pacific, when he leaps and falls 
At Raratonga, off a coral reef?” 
And this passage from the end of “ Music ” reminds us again 
of how much he includes :— 
“ Life’s river, with its early rush, 
Falls into a mysterious hush 
When nearing the eternal sea: 
Yet we would not forgetful be, 
In these deep, silent days so wise, 
Of shadows making mighty noise 
When we were young. . . .” 

T have said that Mr. Davies’s poetry brings us a salutary 
reminder of the limitations of criticism. It reminds us, also, 
of another thing which to-day is frequently forgotten—that 
modernism or reactionism or mere conservatism in form or 
language is, in the matter of poetry, a minor detail. Not all 
the innovations in the world can make poetry out of nonsense 
or prose, but Mr. Davics again and again achieves poetry in a 
lyric which, on the mere evidence of form, language and 
idea, might be ascribed to the seventeenth century. 

Ifow far, many people have asked, does his poetry go? 
Where is he to be placed? The answer is the less difficult 
that Mr. Davies belongs to a very small class—the class of 
the lyric song-writers. To compare his verse, in an attempt 
to thrash out his merit, with “The Divine Comedy” or 
“The Prelude” is like comparing a flower with St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. No common basis exists for a comparison. Is 
n flower better, more beautiful, or more valuable than St. 
Paul's ? There is no answer to such questions because they 
involve an illegitimate use of words. But what we can say 
is, that Mr. Davies is among the best of his class—a class, 
by the way, which includes Shakespeare. 

MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


FICTION: 
ROUGH HEWN. 


Forty years ago American fiction was celebrated for its 
humour. The humorous element still persists, though not 
in its original robustiousness ; its high spirits have grown 
hysterical, its extravagance has become exaggeration, and 
its whimsical vocabulary a dialect that needs a glossary. 
It is still romantic, but not with the romance of Hawthorne 
or even of O. Henry. But in the main American fiction no 
longer insists on the lighter side of funerals and cows and 
contrivances for lightening domestic labour. It sneers at 
the art of the raconteur and finds subtler occasions for mirth. 
Neale Crittenden, the hero of Miss Canfield’s latest book, 
is discussing the aesthetic value of the brilliant Roman 
sunlight :— 

“*If I should ever have any personal happiness in my life,’ 
he says, ‘I'd want daylight to see it by. But when it’s a question 
of looking at the interior decoration of the average modern church, 
why, the more mystery and twilight the better.’ 

This made Marise laugh. He often made her laugh, more than 
she had ever laughed before. And yet he never told funny stories.” 
Neither does Miss Canfield. It is characteristic of her book 
—the quality of the humour that moved Marise Allen to a 
merriment not at all damped by the fact that her interlocutor, 
already turned twenty-six, had never known personal happi- 
ness and solemnly wondered whether he should ever know 
it. The next most resounding laugh in Rough Hewn (and, 
incidentally, almost the most effective incident) is provided 
by Eugenia Mills’s French tutor, a tragic actor, who, on a 
very grim occasion, uses his histrionic talent to “raise” a 
laugh as a tour de force ; Eugenia and Marise join in, and are 
left grinning sheepishly when the actor's face contracts. 

All the chief characters take life hard, all except Marise’s 
easy-going father, who, when his daughter was eleven, spoke 
for the first time as if he meant what he said. The rest are 
afraid of life or do not know what to make of it. This is 
natural cnough in the case of Marise. The daughter of 
Americans, she was brought up in Bayonne by a self-indulgent 
father, a mother whose secret longing was to be a grande 





Saniaiasesemreniee 
amourcuse, and a grim Basque serving-maid, PN. 
adoration, united as it was to a furtive and unlovely tem 
ment, embarrassed rather than helped her. No nls 
dreaded life and all the signs of life which, through the s : ag 
tions of, her waiting woman, she was made to eeanee an 
the restless behaviour of a pet cat in the mating-sea. 4 
But Neale Crittenden’s early years were free trom — 
sinister mentors. He is represented as, par excellence Ps 
normal boy ; happy in his home-life, interested, at first . 
ships and wharves and winches, then for four lon 4 
football, the nuances and technicalities of which he found 
almost as baffling as we do. Every summer he retired t 
his grandfather's sawmill. His life was one round of enanaies 
there is scarcely a page which does not record some increase 
in his inches or on which we are not made aware that his 
health is being built up. His very bones are described 
as being “ brutally normal.” 

Perhaps the cult of normality was so single-hearted that j 
revenged itself. Neale, who by every purpose and accident 
of upbringing might have grown full straight, couldn't settle 
down; Marise, with every incentive to a distorted develop. 
ment, found an outlet in music. The narrative, that has 
swung backwards and forwards between Vermont apj 
Bayonne, at last brings Marise and Neale together in Romp 
Thenceforward it languishes; for Miss Canfield’s pen, s 
expert in conveying contrasts and dissatisfactions and dis. 
crepancies, lags when it comes to the business of reconciliatioy 
and passionate accord. 

So far as the principal characters go, Rough Hewn does yy 
more than set the stage for a previously-written sequel, 
The Brimming Cup. There we see how the impersonality 
and matter-of-factness which first attracted Marise to Neale 
became a source of irritation after cleven years of hum. 
drum existence in a New England village. Rough Hewn is y 
study in youth, almost in celibacy ; for both Marise ang 
Neale are haunted by a conviction of present and future 
loneliness. They will be satisfied with nothing less than ap 
ideal relationship, realization of which is their aim and almost 
their creed. The energy of the Puritan conscience which 
will accept no compromise and Iet nothing slide is harnessed 
to this ideal of a perfect compatibility, a compatibility t 
be enjoyed consciously, at every moment, or the “sea of 
life is unsavoured of its saltness.” In Marise this craving 
has to be tested by continuous reference to her feelings: i: 
she, emotionally, getting the most out of life? And how 
“an one logically control and correct and discipline impulse 
when the satisfaction of those impulses is the end of life’ 

As a book whose theme is transition and development 
Rough Hewn is panoramic, almost picaresque, and its casu 
figures are doubly vivid: they are vignettes, portraits in 
themselves, and are seen large, through the eyes of childhood. 
Miss Canfield has been very successful in portraying earnest 
children—irresponsible they are not, even Neale, whose 
earliest recorded recreation was strictly competitive, a matte 
of win or lose, of giving or getting a black eye. Children 
are notoriously selfish, but these (if one may risk a mor 
criticism) seem to turn upon the sweets of life an incurably 
predatory glance ; they will let nothing outstrip them ; even 
their highest ideals they pursue at a distance that is neither 
safe nor respectful. But it would be hypercritical to quatre 
with the vitality of Miss Canfield’s people and wrong to sugges 
that her book is even mainly concerned with * conscience- 
scraping.” It is always vigorous and often penetrating; 
it is full of the sights and sounds of many countries without 
ever being tiresome about them; it conveys vividly th 
sensations and half-perceptions of youth. In dealing wit! 
childhood many writers affect a vagueness, proceeding from) 
dot to dot; Miss Canfield’s method, in its firmness and 
conciseness, is the reverse of this and gives even to her youngest 
characters an assured air of ripe immaturity. 
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A HOUSE FULL OF PEOPLE." 

Tue authors of A House Full of People have undertaken 4 
difficult but an interesting task: and undertaken it wit) 
remarkable success. Instead of taking the lives of a single 
group of persons for their plot, they follow the diverse fortum 
of the inhabitants of an entire block of flats: fortunes ths 
pursue their own courses with only the very slightest reaction 


* A House Full of People. By E. and M. Scharten Antink. Translated irom & 
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ach other. And yet the book is not without a unity of a 
ne »vided by the disagreeable concierge and his wife, who 
-_ r their troubles; manoeuvre always for the bettering of 
94 pcos status: for the removal of Doubtful Persons, 
te letting of the flats to the Right People. And by way of 
pene to this unpleasing, if idealistic, pair, there is Jeanne, 
os universal servant, with her sympathy for everyone, her 
poundless goodness of heart. Naturally it is with the tenants 














with troubles, the ones of whom Carpentier would fain be rid, 
that the authors are mainly concerned: with poor Mme. 
Lourty, whose husband goes gradually mad ; with the two 
ig artists, Aristide and Célestin, and the unhappy little 
‘Jozette ; with the middle-aged couple, Herz and Mme. Dutoit, 
who temper the sin in which they live with boundless and 
permanent affection. But the characters and their woes are 
treated with a sympathetic realism unspoilt by melancholy, 
and the contrasts between them are most nicely adjusted. 
Indeed, the construction of the whole book is—as it 
needs to be—most careful: effects of unity and contrast are 
introduced without any straining, any introduction of a 
falsely dramatic element. The story makes very pleasant 
reading, and even the most “ difficult’? situations are 
handled with a delicacy which could give offence to no 
a rather remarkable achievement in a modern novel of 


your 


one : 
Parisian life. 
3y Olive Mary Salter. 6d. 


Out of Bondage. (Duckworth. 7s. 


net.) 

An interesting account of the mental processes of a post- 
War girl who by mistake marries a parson. The author, in 
common with another personage whom it would be rude to 
mention, can quote Seripture to her purpose, but takes an 
extremely one-sided view of the story of the Gospels. She 
appears to have been struck only by the passages relating 
to the sorrows and death of our Lord and to have paid no 
attention to the account of His teaching—teaching in which 
it is very difficult to find a gospel of despair. The book is an 
interesting study, and if, as appears from the title-page, it is 
a first novel, the author with riper experience may do good 
work, 


Eleanor in the Loft. 
net.) 

A curious story of Ireland before the Treaty, full of the 
contradictions of that amazing country. The story proper 
concerns a family of young people disciplined with incredible 
severity by an otherwise good-tempered father and mother. 
Incidentally there are many sidelights on Sinn Fein, towards 
which the author’s attitude is distinctly sympathetic. Alto- 
gether the book contains a faithful and humorous picture of 
the topsy-turvy conditions of life on the other side of St. 
George’s Channel. 


By Grace Rhys. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Pauline. By Baroness de Knoop. (George Allen and Unwin 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“ Pauline” runs away from intolerable parents to relations 
in Germany, marries a foreign count of wealth and eccentric 
habits, is widowed, and becomes affianced to a decadent and 
neurotic specimen of post-War London Society man. The 
story leaves her full of relief at the breaking off of this last 
engagement. 

The Lower Pool. 
7s. 6d.) 

Those who remember Isabel Carnaby and The Double 
Thread will delight in The Lower Pool—obviously they will 
rot be young people. This new book is a novel in auto- 
biographical form and its interest depends upon the author's 
exposition of her philosophy of life. LEveryone who comes 
to middle age has a philosophy, but very few have Ellen 
thorneycroft Fowler's gift of expression. Those who are so 
happy as to share her conclusions without sharing her power 
of speech will read the book with as much gratitude as 
pleasure. 

Lady Jem. By Netta Syrett. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

Miss Netta Syrett has already made a nice reputation by 
her historical romances and the charming period heroines 
who adorn them. Lady Jem is a well-told tale, capturing 
during its spell the most sophisticated reader, though we 
think that the effort to reproduce seventeenth-century con- 
versation is rather overdone. ‘I do entreat your pardon.” 
+ « « “ One day as I did walk by custom in the wood.” This 

aria mins Wp not Pepys: Ragiund, taut s thind-cete 
travelling theatrical company doing its worst with sword 
ind cloak. ss 
Lightning Sketches. By G. 

is. 6d. net.) ; 
Major Baillie has written one of the strangest of books. 
His reaction to the circumstances that he relates is so instant 
a So naive, and he expresses himself so freely and so naturally, 
that though he seems always in danger of platitude, his extreme 


By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. (Hutchinson. 


Baillie. (Selwyn and Blount. 


simplicity pulls him through, and we become delighted to 
see such obvious situations told with such freshness of spirit. 
He opens with a description of his house and the treasures 
it contains. Chief among them is a silver box enclosing a 
ham sandwich that King George was once not hungry enough 
to eat. The other “sketches” are short stories, written 
with a childlike humour. Modern fiction is generally heavy 
with troubles, doubts and neuroses : it is at once astonishing 
and engaging to find an alert-minded man so free from 
complication. There is little to. praise in the construction 
of the stories: there is no sign that Major Baillie is capable 
of abstract or systematic thought. Sometimes the reader 
must burst out laughing in wonder that a grown man should 
write so inconsequently. But the book has a lively and 
cordial atmosphere, and the author spends a divine plenty 
of good humour and kindly sentiment. 


PERIODICALS, 
The Nineteenth Century. 

Prominence is given this month to two articles on “‘‘ Horrors* 
in Peace Time and their Commercial Exploiters,’”’ one by Mr. 
Stirling Taylor on ** Some Anti-Militarist Fallacies ” and the 
other by “Willoughby Dewar’ on ‘“ The Miasma of 
Divorce,’ which is a very strong and reasoned plea for the pro- 
hibition by law of detailed reports of divorce cases. ‘* The 
reproach of having the lewdest newspaper Press in civilized 
Europe stands against us,’ says the writer, with a good deal 
of exaggeration ; “ disinfection will no longer suffice.” Mr. 
F. J. P. Veale states what he regards as “* some plain truths ” 
about France, England and the Ruhr; France, he suggests, 
means to hold the Rhineland. Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge 
writes forcibly on what he regards as “* The Overrated Sub- 
marine.”” Major Whitworth, who commands the O.T.C. at 
Rugby, explains why the military training of public school 
boys has proved of very great value to the boys themselves, to 
the schools and to the nation. General F. G. Stone states 
clearly the issues involved in the Kenya Conference. Professor 
Alison Phillips has an admirable article on “ International 
Manners’; good manners, as he suggests, count for more 
than treaties and conventions with the peoples, and the vulgar 
and inconsiderate forcigner—even if he is touring abroad with 
a party on a mission of good will—may do infinite harm to the 
cause that he wants to promote. 


The Fortnightly. 

M. Camille Mauclair opens this issue with a just and cloquent 
appreciation of Sarah Bernhardt—printed, we are glad to 
see, in the French original. There is much truth in his 
remark: ‘* Ceux qui ont vue jouer Phédre et Lorenzaccio 
ont seuls pu mesurer ce qu’elle pouvait étre véritablement.”’ 
| Yet always she was a great artist. Mr. John Bell describes 
| his experiences of ** Three Months in the Ruhr ” : he maintains 
| that the Germans have tried hard and vainly to provoke the 
French troops to anger, but he sees that the occupation has 
been an economic failure. Mr. J. A. R. Marriott discusses 
**Kmpire Foreign Policy” with reference to the divergent 
views of Dominion publicists and to the action of the Canadian 

(Continued on page 808.) 
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Government in making a separate treaty—or convention— 
about the halibut fisheries with the United States. Mr. 
Archibald Hurd puts in a graphic and vivid form the waste 
involved in the use of raw coal for heating ; under the title 
* From Coal to Oil” he suggests that the coal should all be 
distilled, and that we should save in moncy as well as in other 
ways if we used the coal in the form of tar oils and motor 
spirit. Mr. A. Wilson Hungerford contrasts “ Ireland’s 
wo Nations”: ‘ Can the loyalists,” he asks, “‘ in any part 
of Northern Ireland be blamed if they decline to enter such a 
slaughter-house ” as the Free State? Mr. G. M. Chesney 
laments “* The Passing of the I.C.S.,” and recalls its glorious 
career. “ Rabalac” attacks the Liquor Control Board at 
Carlisle in a strongly biased article. Mr. E. A. Baughan’s 
article on “ The Plays of Eugene O'Neill” is interesting and 
judicious. 


The Contemporary Review. 

Sir Frederick Maurice has an important article on “ The 
Armies of Europe.” While the Western Allies have reduced 
their peace establishments and the former enemy Powers 
have very small armies, the new States have created large 
forces because they fear attack. For them, even more than 
for France, the main question is how to attain security. 
They do not trust the League of Nations. Sir Frederick 
Maurice outlines a plan, which the League is considering, 
for the limitation of the League guarantee to continents, so 
that the European members, for example, may offer a solid 
guarantee to one another, through the agency of the League. 
Dr. Hugh Dalton deals with “ The Financial Situation ” 
from the standpoint of one who is resolved not to be satisfied 
until the whole burden of taxation is laid upon the income-tax- 
paying class ; his suggestion, implied if not definitely expressed, 
that every income-taxpayer is also a large holder of War 
Loan is unhappily very wide of the mark. Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood attacks the Pensions Ministry. Sir Henry Rew 
discusses the Norfolk agricultural dispute in a temperate 
and informing article. An article by the late Ernest Troeltsch 
on “ Public Opinion in Germany” reads like an_ honest 
expression of his real sentiments ; it must be remembered 
that Troeltsch did not sign the notorious pronouncement of 
the learned Germans who tried in September, 10914, to make 
the world believe that Germany had not willed or made the 
War. Professor Hearnshaw’s admirable paper on * Bacon 
as Historian” deserves mention. 


The National Review. 

Lord Midleton comments on “ The Clash of Arms and 
Portfolios, 1914 and 1918,” reproving the Asquith and 
Lloyd George Ministries for their incessant meddling with 
the commanders in the field—though the case of Lord French 
in 1914 was not on all fours with that of Lord Haig in the 
winter of 1917-18 as a hasty reader might assume from this 
article. Mr.  Maxse attacks ‘ Pro-Germanism in High 
Places” with his accustomed verve in the recent lecture 
which he has printed here. He spares Mr. Bonar Law no 
more than he spares the rest. Captain Brunton describes the 
work of the Anglo-French Boundary Commission, which laid 
down the frontier between Mandate Syria and Mandate 
Palestine in 1921. Mr. Ian D. Colvin speculates as to * The 
Patricians of 'To-Morrow” and laments the imminent peril 
in which, as he thinks, the governing classes stand. Mr. 
©. M. Hueffer writes well on * ‘The Old Guard in Canada ” 
the French Canadians who are, he says, the most loyal of 
British citizens. 





Biackwood’s Magazine. 

If we were to specify one magazine without which we 
cannot conceive clubs existing we should say, with confidence, 
Blackwood’s, The May number, as usual, traverses the 
whole world for subjects of interest and brings us a very 
creditable supply of articles. The account (“From the 
Outposts *) of campaigning among the’ Mishmis is excep- 
tionally good, ‘The opening sentence witnesses to the excite- 
ments that follow: ‘“ Between the north-east frontier of 
Assam, the southern confines of Thibet, and the Chinese 
border lies a wild country of mountains, rivers, and jungle.” 
In a subtler and quieter way Mr. A. C. Wratislaw’s character- 
study of an honest Turk, the Commodore at Basra, is equally 
notable, 


The Empire Review. " 

Mr. J. L. Garvin reviews Mr. Churchill’s book at length 
in a most sympathetic tone. Mr. Churchill, he thinks, 
** paid most dear, not for his faults, but for the best that was 
in him.” Lord Cranworth, writing on “* Kenya Colony and 
Indian Claims,” protests very earnestly against the sacrifice 
of the British settlers and of the large native population 
which would be involved in the grant of the full franchise to the 
low-caste Indian immigrants. Lord Sydenham discusses the 


Indian reforms in the light of experience which, he says, has 
falsified all the predictions of Mr. Montagu and his friends. 
Mr. Amery continues his suggestive articles on ‘* Empire 
Settlement and Empire Development” ; he commends “a 
whole-hearted policy of Imperial Preference,” giving the 





Empire producer an advantag 5 a 
rae alg dvantage of 50 Per cent. over the 
Poetry. (Birmingham : The Merton Press. Is. net.) 
fe The editor of this magazine hopes, by shouting 
modern ” poetry, to gain a h aring for the quieter ar dowr, 
conventional verses of himself and his contributes ? 
states that if he chose to write deliberate drivel = 
would be undistinguishable from those of Mess ws poems 
Lawrence, F. S. Flint, T. S. Eliot ( Elliott ” he eallzho'y 
the members of the Sitwell family. We may question 7” 
without denying the undoubted ability of his contribu Ge 
write indistinguishably from each other, Poetry is th ; a. 
organ of the Empire Poetry League. te official 
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The International Review of Missions. 
3s. net.) 

. This magazine reports very thoroughly the progress ang 
set-backs of Christian missionaries in foreign lands, ‘Ty 
are no articles which do not in some way bear on the sul co 
of missions, but much incidental knowledge of native cu — 
may be gathered from them. We were especially iubieaies 
in the account of William Wade Harris, the Gold Coast a 
* prophet,” and in the Rev. D. Willard Lyon’s discussion of 
the doubts and atheisms to which missionaries are more . 
others liable, 


(Humphrey Milford, 


than 
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TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY, 
Siwa: the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. By C. Dalrymple Belgrave 
(John Lane. 15s.) : 

Like all books of travel or topography that are first-hand 
evidence, this volume rouses the imagination of the reader 
to uncomfortable activity. We say uncomfortable, becayse 
every chapter feeds us so generousiy with matter of interest 
that we rise from the feast with a feeling analogous to that 
experienced by the author when he attended the ceremonial 
repast given in his honour by the leading Siwan Sheik, The 
author was District Officer commanding a section of the 
Frontier Districts Administration Camel Corps, and spent 
two years, 1920-21, as a little monarch on this miniature 
stage. What he saw enacted thereon was a dramatized 
version of The Arabian Nights. Siwa lies in a depression 
in the plateau of the Sahara, and covers an arca of about 
thirty miles by ten of fertile land well watered by springs, 
The date palm is the commercial asset of the oasis, but 
innumerable other fruits are grown, in an unbusiness-like way 
—according to Western ideas. ‘The fruit, foliage, warm 
springs and indolent skies combine to make the oasis a land 
of lotus eaters. The craggy irregularities of this huge fissure 
** on the desert’s dusty face ” provide wonderful scenic effects, 
and the author has emulated Aladdin in following up in 
these cliffs ancient tunnellings reputed to contain treasures 
surviving from the days when the oasis was the world-famed 
seat of the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, to whose temple the 
Greeks regularly despatched solicitous envoys. Here Alex- 
ander came to be assured of his divine origin before assuming 
the title of Pharaoh. Cambyses, the dissolute Persian 
monarch, sent a huge army to capture this stronghold and 
so to consolidate his Egyptian conquests. The army never 
reached its destination. Somewhere in tlie sands it lies 
buried. Investigators of all kinds will find much meat in 
these chapters. That one describing the author's journey 
across the desert has a touch of the majestic beauty of 
Doughty’s Arabia Deserta. We are sometimes a little 
irritated when the author accents too much the divinely 
inspired European. 

The Ins and Outs of Mesopotamia. (A. M. 
Philpot. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Lyell, for some years after our occupation, served as 3 
civil administrator at Baghdad, when he was _ assistant- 
director of Tapu, or what we should cail the Land Hegistry. 
He also spent some time at Najaf, one of the two holy cities 
of the Shia sect of Moslems. His account, at first hand, of the 
Shias is of very great interest. Najef, like mediaeval Rome, 
is a sink of iniquity where hypocritical priests grow fat on the 
enforced contributions of the pilgrims to the shrine of Ali. 
Mr. Lycll describes the Arabs’ joyful anticipation of a real 
emotional ** orgy ” in the self-inflicted chastisements that are 
customary at the festival of Muharram; the faithful work 
themselves up into a religious frenzy. The Shias, he declares, 
hold that the Prophet commanded them to deceive and betray 
unbelievers. They regard their fellow-Moslems, the Sunnis, 
* as even less than the ‘ Kafir,’”’ and therefore hate the Turks 
and the orthodox Arabs of Mecca. The late Government, 
in placing Feisul on the throne at Baghdad, ignored the 
sectarian differences between Shia and Sunni, to say nothing 
of the Wahabi, on which Mr. Lyell lays so much stress. Its 
abundantly clear, however, that the Arab peoples are by n° 
means so united as King Hussein and other politicians would 
like us to suppose. The author has no belicf in the capacity 
of the people of Irak for self-government. He maintains that 
we cannot afford to withdraw and let Mesopotamia relaps? 


By Thomas Lycll. 
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rchy or become ¢ ‘“* Middle East Bolshevist Power,” 
into 9 « with a strong Government the country can be made 
a concern ” like Egypt. 
pose - 4n Isle of Romance. By Blanch B. Elliot. Hlustrated 
Jersey ° Etchings by Edge and with a Frontispiece by 
al Blampied. (T. Fisher Unwin. 103. 6d. net.) 
apg Ds which rarely irritates and never delights, Miss 
Lay Pp ne pleasant, undistinguished account of Jersey in 
Bilt Sion of such books. Her description of the island and 
the trad ie is supported by chapters on its truly romantic 
the ee quaint * eustoms, laws and origins. A book most 
Hal £0 the tourist, but mildly readable in itself. The illus- 
trations are suitable. 
{nto the East. By Richard Curle. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net.) 
vr. Curle’s “* notes > are a little more than guide-books 
dless than essays : they represent an attempt to enunciate 
ressions made on his sensibilities by the places he 
in this case, Burmah and Malaya. Ie does not, 
_ 4 traveller, wander much off the beaten track : there is 
le of the marvellous in his material per se: it is really 
— 1 of the impression it makes upon him that the 
interest of the book depends : and in this case the interest 
js not very considerable. Mr. (¢ onrad contributes a short 
introduction, which takes the form of an essay on travel- 
books in general, with occasional compliments to this travel- 
hook in particular. He does not say anything of much 


moment ; but no doubt such an introduction is a great 
joment ; > 


isitl ‘ I- 
acquisition to a book. 


and ! 
the imp 
has visited : 


in the recor 


scottish Canals and Waterways. By Edwin A. Pratt. (Selwyn 
and Blourit. 103. 6d. net.) 

There are at present five canals in Scotland. The Caledonian 
and the Crinan Canals are owned and operated by the State ; 
the Forth and Clyde, with its two smaller connextons, by rail- 
way companies. Mr. Pratt, who is a high authority on inland 
water traffic, gives a full historical and practical account of all 
five. “Anyone who wishes to gain support for views he may 
entertain in favour of nationalizing British canals and water- 
ways in general, on the assumption that State management is 
likely to be more efficient than company management, may be 
warned against going to Scotiand for his example!” Mr. 
Pratt also discusses at length the various proposals which 
have been made for constructing ship canals in Scotland, and 
suggests that the comparatively modest scheme for enlarging 
the Crinan Canal is the only one within the practical sphere 
at the present moment, 


THE COLLECTOR. 


Giassmaking in England. By Harry J. 
(Cambridge University Press. 25s. net.) 
Although much has been written on collecting and dealing 
in glass, little attention has been paid to the craft itself. 
It is to remedy this defect, to give a comprehensive history 
of glassmaking in England, that Mr. Powell has written. 
His life was devoted to glassmaking as a fine art, and his 
great knowledge and experience have been given to make a 
fascinating book, which he unfortunately did not live to see 
published. His work is of immense value to the collector 

and to those who are interested in handicraft. 


Tx ywe ll, 


European Hand Firearms of the 16th, 17th and 18th Centurics. 
By H. J. Jackson. (Hopkinson. {£4 4s.) 
This exquisite piece of typography and reproduction, the 
work of the Chiswick Press, is essentially a volume for col- 
lkeetors. There are chapters on Wheel-locks and Match-locks 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, Snaphaunce and 
Transition Locks, the Seventeenth Century Flint-locks (with 
a list of Kuropean gunsmiths of the period), and several 
chapters on eighteenth century firearms and the period of 
transition from the flint to the percussion system. ‘These are 
followed by a useful little paper on the care and cleaning of 
firearms for collectors. In addition, Mr. C. E. Whitelaw 
contributes a treatise on Scottish firearms. The plates, of 


forty odd figures, are superb, whether considered as _ illus- 
tration of mechanism or of carving, and the collector will find 
them invaluable as references to type and period. There 
should be no difficulty in finding purchasers for this limited 
edition as it will be some time before this work is improved 
upon, either in its letterpress or plates. 


The Treasure of Traprain. By Alexander O. Curle, F.S.A.Scot., 
F.S.A. (Glasgow : Maclehose, Jackson and Co. £3 3s.) 

In 1919 the Treasure of Traprain, a hoard of Roman silver 

believed to be of the fourth century, was discovered on a small 

hill about twenty miles cast of Kdinburgh, called Traprain 

law. In his excellently produced book Mr, Curle, who was 


intimately connected with the excavations which had been 
commenced at Traprain in 1914, gives a complete descriptive 
myentory of this treasure and an account of its discovery, 
The find is greatcr than any hitherto recorded to have been 
made in Great Britain. 


The forty-one plates and seventy 
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which there are over seventy, comprising some hundred and | 
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ASSURANCE. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720, 


Fire, Lirr, Sea, ACCIDENT, 
Motor Car, PLate Grass, 
IE-mMpLoyers’ Liasi.ity, 
Tuirp Party, ANNUITIES, 
FipELiITy GUARANTEES, 


Live Stock, BurGiary, 
Lirt, Boirer, MAcHINERY, 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR, 


HOUSEHOLDER’S COMPREHENSIVE POLICY. 


For particulars apply to 


West End Branch: 44 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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CORD 
TYRES 


are without question the finest 
tyres that money can buy 
They represent the climax of 
Th 
is no improvement in mu 
cord construction that has 
not been embodied in Dunlop 


Durlop achievement. 
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Cords. They carry you safely 
and cconomically over the 
@., toughest soad surface for 
» thousands of miles. They are 
strong, durable, resilient and 
flexible. Ask any user of 
Dunlop Cords. See how 


y enthusiastically he will verify 
these statements. 
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One “CITY DE LUXE”’ 
in use is worth twenty 


“Duds”’ on a rack. 
CITY-GRAMS by Finn S. Bury. 


“ CITY DE LUXE" is rarely 
found on a rack—except when 
its place is taken by another 


“CITY DE LUXE.” 


Manufactured 


of selected bruyére, well seasoned, 
and hardened by a special process, 
it is the finest Pipe in the world at 


the price of 


Made by the 


makers of the famous its 
reputation is unsurpassed. 


There are 101 shapes from which 


to choose. 





The City de 
Lure is also 
made Silver 
Mounted in 
Prince and 
Army — shapes 
at 6/6. 
Those to whom 
economy is a 
consideration, 
and who prefer 
the old- 
fashioned 
natural  briar, 
will be well 
suited with 
the City Pipe, 
Silver Moun- 
ted, at 3/6, 
or Metal 
Mountec at 
2/6. 


Trade Enquiries 
38, Finsbury Square, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 





OPPENHEMERS) 


Shape No. 
CL. 353. 




















Shape No. 
C.L. 406. 








An Investment 





A Union Government 
“Unlike diamond digging, orange growing 1s 


not a Gamble” 


pamphlet 


states : 


The sum of £562 10 0 cash, or £125 per annum for five 
years (quarterly or half-yearly payments arranged), can 
secure, after that period, 


A PERMANENT INCOME 


oF £500 PER ANNUM. 


This statement is definite and can be realised if you become 


an investor or settler in connection with an 


Orange Orchard in South Africa. 


The following are a few brief features of the scheme :— 
1. Few investments offer such excellent results with security of 


capital. 


lhe Estate has been highly reported upon by Dr. Macdonald, the 
eminent Consulting Agriculturist and Horticulturist, and Professor 
Amundsen, of the Transvaal ‘University College, Pretoria. 

3. The actual results obtained by the South African Prudential, Ltd., 
from the sale of its fruit at Covent Garden, show even better 
figures than above. 

4. The Directors are well-known public men in South Africa. 

5. The scheme is available for both investors and intending settlers. 

6. Over £200,000 has been invested by business aud professional 
men in this country. 


Oranges from the Estates have been exhibited at the High 


Commissioner’s Office, Trafalgar Square, W 


A. 


Experts state that nothing over five miles from a railway 
station is a good commercial proposition as the fruit is 
damaged through travelling any distance over the usual 
South African roads. No point on the Prudential Estates 


is more than 


} miles from a railway station. 


Do not be 


misled by others who have no such railway facilities, but 
write for particulars to Dept. 95, 


SOUTH AFRICAN PRUDENTIAL, LTD., 
Ulster Chambers, 168 Regent St., London, W. 1. 
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Curle’s lucid and 
the origin of the 


figures in the text,splendidly illustrate Mr. 
concise monograph. His speculations on 
hoard are particularly interesting. 


Ty T ae Wy 
A NEW PRAYER BOOK, 
A New Prayer Book. Foreword by the Bishop of Manche: 
Part I. The Order of Holy Communion. (H. Milford - 

The Bishop of Manchester disclaims any share in the hs 
of the group of clergymen who have drawn up a new — 
Book as a rival to the “ Alternative Book” now before ok. 
National Assembly. But he suggests that “ here we 1 - 
proposals on which something like an agreed solution te 
specially delicate and important problem might be found." 
After reading his preface we confess to some surprise at ‘a 
covering that the proposed Liturgy is a good deal more 
than the First Prayer Book of 1549 and that the 
rites would bring it uncommonly near to the Use 0 
The rubric 
“And be it noted that at the diseretion of the Minister the Con 
munion may be administered by Intinction of the Bread in the 
Wine, and in that case delivered ‘into the mouth of ej 
Communicant ” — 
involves, of course, an attempt at a compromise between the 
Sarum Use, in which a morsel of bread was dropped into the 
chalice as a symbol, and the fundamental doctrine of the 
inglish Reformers, confirmed by Parliament, that the Sacra- 
ment should be administered in both kinds. Such a com. 
promise would not satisfy those who desire reunion with Sone 
while it would assuredly distress the vast majority who are 
not ashamed to call themselves Protestant Churchmen. The 
General Confession, we note, is cut down, and an optional 
form of it is a poor copy of the ordinary Roman use. The 
makers of this controversial bombshell declare in their intro. 
duction that *‘ one alternative [Prayer Book] is a necessity,” 
We cannot admit that. On the contrary, we are sure that 
if the Church of England is to remain united and _ vigoroys 
it must avoid an alternative Prayer Book and above all ay 
alternative Communion Service. Churchmen in the towns 
might not be incommoded, for they have a choice of churehes, 
But Churchmen in the villages would assuredly suffer more 
than they do now from the vagaries of erratic incumbents 
and the churches would become still emptier. 


dis. 
Roman 
optional 
f Sarum, 


VARIOUS. 
RomMAN RECOLLECTIONS: The 
By L. A. Reddie. 


Forum and the Palatine. 
(Sands. 6s.) 


Succinct information well illu 


trated. 
Goop Men Wirnovut Faira. By the Right Rev. Bertram 
Pollock. (S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.) A. difficult’ subject not much 


elucidated. 


Great HIlyMNS AND THEIR STORIES. 
Sheppard. (R.T.S. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue THeory oF THE Hicu Cost or Livina. 
Kefeli. (Berlin: Emil Ebering.) 
by Raievsky. English almost unreadable. 

ALEXANDER Durr: Pioneer of Missionary Education. By 


William Paton. (Student Christian Movement. 53.) 0 
real interest to old Anglo-Indians. 


By W. J. Limmer 


Trifling anccdotes about bymas, 


By M. 


Translated from the Russia 


Beuutan : The Indian Pilgrim’s Progress. By Captain I. W. 
Petabel and Koran Chandra, Sen. (Luzac and Co 
2 rupees.) An intricate Eastern allegory. 

Beninp Tunisian Watts. By L. E. Douglas. (Near East 
Co., Lid. 3s. 6d.) Guide book to Tunis. Prefaced by information 
about social customs of Mohammedans and Jews. 

Simon DE Montrortr. By Somerset Bateman. (Birmingham: 
Cornish Bros.) History. Dry. 

By E., D, 


Arr TORE Dreap Conscious or UNCONSCIOUS ? 
; The authors 


A., K., C., M., A. (Elliot Stock. 38s. 6d.) 
belicve that the dead live. Evidence largely scriptural. 

Do rue Deap Live? By Paul Heuze. Translated from the 
French. (John Murray. 5s.) 1 
Verdict not proven, 


Psychic evidence fairly weight 


LIGHT FICTION. 


Tue Birp Hovst Man anp Tue Ipyit or TWIN Fines. 
By Walter Prichard Eaton. (Hodder and Stoughton 
3s. Gd. net each.) A sound commercial brand of American simj 
life stories. 

Tue Cave Woman. By Norval Richardson. (Nash and Grajy- 
son. ‘7s. 6d. nel.) Moral—men should avoid bad women. 

Tux Necuectep Fine. By Holloway Horn, (Collins. 7% 6d. 
net.) Moral—as above. 

Fatse Gops. By Guy Thorne. (Ward, Lock and Co. 


An excellent mystery story with a disappointing solution. lt contains + 
very laughable copy of verses, 


7s. net.) 
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An en 


irt-wife, and a young American gentleman in the Wildest West. 
z , 4 


THE “ ‘ ‘ : 
” and Co, %8- net.) <A detective story told in abysmal clichés. 


pancy PETE. 


The cunning of this cowboy makes a lively story. 


THE 





ing accoun } 
] of its kind that has reached us this season. 





exe i i 
the best nove 


\WispoM'S Davucuter. By H. Rider Haggard. (Hutchinson, 


7s. 6d. nel.) “She’’ grows duller as she ages. 


~ Ty im val ) Y Y a > , rym 
fFINANCE—-PUBLIC & PRIVAT E. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 

seals SEVERE Eswenrnres 

MARKETS REFLECTING. 

(To the Editor of the SpecTator.| 
Sin.—There has been a pause in the prolonged and 
imost uninterrupted rise in Stock Exchange securities 
ver a period of nearly eighteen months. In some 
arters markets during the past weck have, indeed, been 
inl] and even depressed, but, as a matter of fact, it is, I 
hink, the resisting power of the Stock markets to adverse 
onditions which calls quite as much for notice as the 

triling reaction. 

\ week ago I drew attention to the enormous extent 
of the rise in Stock Exchange values, especially in the 





Investment group, and expressed the view that while “the 
steadiness of Investment markets may probably be main- 
tained, the attractions to the mere buyer for enhancement 
in capital values are rapidly diminishing.” I observe 


yall 


indeed. Mr. Keynes advances the argument to the 
point that “tat present prices... . Conversion Loan. 


the “attractions” from the standpoint of expectations 
of enhancement in capital values are diminishing. 
It is not merely a realization of the magnitude of the 


wavity of the Ruhr crisis has been too pronounced to 
scape the attention of the Stock Exchange, and even if 
markets here had been indifferent the dullness of the 
Paris Bourse would in itself have arrested attention. It 
is true that for many months the Stock markets have not 
only gone on the even tenor of their way almost unmindful 
of the serious state of affairs in Europe, but, as I have 


light of foreign capital to this country for investment. 

It is, however, impossible to ignore the grave issues, 
both political and economic, which are involved in this 
problem of Reparations, now accentuated by the Ruhr 


of the ultimate outcome of the situation upon the financial 
and economic position of France and Germany, or from 
the standpoint of Europe as a whole where international 
trade is hampered by the Ruhr deadlock, the outlook is 
a disquieting one. Fresh evidence of the disastrous state 
of affairs in Germany has been furnished during the week 
by a further slump in the mark and a further great expan- 
sion in the note circulation, so that it is now about 
live times as large as it was at the beginning of the 
present year. Meanwhile, the Reichsbank is apparently 
(drawing on its gold to obtain eredits abroad, and so far 
irom the situation having been relieved either by the 
German offer or the French reply, it seems rather to have 
been worsened, or. at all events, complicated. So 
closely are economic and political considerations inter- 
twined in this Reparations problem that the City has 
throughout been embarrassed in forcibly expressing its 
Views. It may be well, however, at this juncture to 
record in the plainest language that sympathy for 


(Continued on page 812.) 





Just. By Edward L. Sabin. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.) 


DeseRT nos tale of a “ murderous villian” (as the publishers call him), his 
Curr Para Mystery. By Headon Hill. (Ward, Lock 
By Guy Morton. (Methuen. 7s. Gd. net.) 


Copper StrREAK Trait. By Eugene Manlove Rhodes. 


(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. Gd. net.) ‘This is a_ most 
t of rivalries and intrigues in prospecting for copper. It is 











Tram Track 


Beware of being too close behind. 





PR 


Jn the better. Srinit on the Road” 


that this same view was emphasized by Mr. J. M. Kevnes | 
in an article in one of your contemporaries, in which, | 





Funding Loan and the like are a highly speculative pro- | 
position.’ This is a view I am not altogether prepared to | 


Remember—you cannot see what obstruction 1 
front of a tram and that in emerg 
the tram can stop quicker than you. 

Che illustration above shows a comparativ« ly comn 
occurrence and one that is fraught with danger. 


Look for Ne. 17 of the Series. 
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adopt, preferring to adhere simply to the opinion that | 


rise in securities which has been responsible for the hesi- | | 
tating tendency of markets during the last few days. The | 


often explained, those very conditions have at times | | 
actually ministered to the rise in Investment stocks, owing | | 
to the general want of confidence engendered and to the | 





crisis. And whether the matter is viewed from the stand- | | 
point of our relations with France, or from the standpoint | 
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France and a remembrance of German methods alone 
prevents a clearer expression of opinion in banking and 
business circles that the action of France in the Ruhr is 
detrimental to her own interests and to those of Europe. 

Notwithstanding, however, the growing appreciation 
of the extent to which securities have risen, and also the 
keener realization of the grave issues involved in the Ruhr 
crisis, the reaction in markets during the past week so 
far as gilt-edged securities, at all events, are concerned 
has been small, Consols certainly have fallen about 
3, but the Five per Cent. War Loan is only } down, 
and this notwithstanding the extent of the recent 
rise. On the other hand, some of the Industrial 
descriptions have suffered in connexion with a few dis- 
appointing dividend announcements, and some of the 
speculative markets have been weakened on _ Conti- 
nental selling, rubber shares in particular being affected 
by some forced selling from Amsterdam. Nor, in con- 
nexion with the Continental selling during the week, 
should the fact of the Norwegian banking crisis be 
left out of consideration. In spite, however, of this 
combination of unfavourable factors during the week, 
markets have held their own remarkably well and, as 
indicative of the response still given by the investor to 
sound issues of capital, it is sufficient, perhaps, to men- 
tion that a New Zealand loan for £4,000,000 in Four 
per Cents. at the comparatively high price of 92 has been 
successfully floated. For the moment, in fact, it is a 
pause in activity and a more hesitant tone which has to 
be reported in the Stock markets rather than any actual 
pronounced weakness.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, May 9th. Artuur W. Kivpy, 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Until fuller details are forthcoming it is difficult to tell 
precisely the cause of the present strained banking 
situation in Norway, but it 1s undoubtedly connected 
with the breakdown of the trade boom of two or three 
years ago, and latterly there seem to have been many 
withdrawals of deposits from ordinary banks for deposit 
in the purely savings bank institutions. No doubt, too, 
the developments have their connexion with the financial 
and political chaos in Europe, which has made inter- 
national trading so difficult during the last few years. 
But for the Bank of England’s timely action three years 
ago in raising its Rate, there is little doubt that 
we might have had a much more difficult situation to 
contend with here even than the one through which we 
have passed. Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to gather 
from exceptionally well informed quarters in the City 
that all foreign depositors and creditors are likely to 
be paid. 

* * * * 

Lord Ebury, who now succeeds to the position of 
Chairman of the Army and Navy Co-operative Society 
(so honourably and ably filled for many years by his 
father, the late Lord Ebury), had a good account to give 
to the shareholders of that Society at the meeting held 
last Tuesday. Briefly stated, he was able to show that 
while the net profits for the year increased by nearly 
£120,000, the gain was mainly due to a reduction in 
expenditure, while the main principle of the Society, 
namely, that of watching the interests of purchasers, had 
been scrupulously observed. Indeed, the Chairman 
invited any shareholders who required evidence of the 
extent to which prices had been kept down to call at the 
Stores for proof, which would be furnished. 

. * * * 

The results recently announced by some of our leading 
Industrial concerns have been of a somewhat mixed 
character and some of them have been distinctly dis- 
appointing, in which category must be included the 
dividend announced by the Aerated Bread Company 
of 9d. per share on the Ordinary capital as compared 
with 1s. 6d. per share a year ago. On the other coat 
among the good reports issued during the week was that 
of Bryant and May, which showed profits for the year 
of £274,000 against £208,000, that result, moreover, being 
reached after meeting Debenture interest and the interest 
on the Five-Year Notes, while as regards the past year’s 





results the figures were also secured eles “ieee 
expenses of the issue of the 5 per cent. Dichesteas Ing off 
dividend is 12 per cent. on the Ordinary shee tc The 
against 11 per cent. last year, and a sum of £37 aa fee 
to the employees under the Co-partnership Sch v B0es 
sum which is equal to 4 per cent. on the Ordinary ; me, a 

* % * ‘ Nary shares, 


I referred, recently, in these notes to the accent 
by Mr. F. C. Goodenough, the Chairman of Bea 
J : ares , . an of Bare, 
Bank, of an invitation to address the Spring Masi’ 
of the Executive Council of the American’ Banke’ 
Association, and this address was duly delivered 
April 25th. Its theme was that of Anglo-Amer; - 
Financial Co-operation, and starting on the basie 
of the settlement reached between America and 
selves with regard to our debt to that country, Mr. Good 
enough contended that the economic problems of Euro 
should furnish a common bond between financial 
and commercial interests on both sides of the Atlantic 
It is fairly clear that the Chairman of Barclays Bank 
considers (a) that no great improvement can be effected in 
European economic conditions until the German Repar. 
tion problem has been settled, (b) that the solution of that 
problem will only be possible through the temporary 
extension of credit by the more prosperous nations 
(c) that the only two nations able powerfully to contribute 
in this direction are the United States and ourselyes 
and (d) that by co-operation in that matter we shalj 
be serving, at one and the same time, our common interests 
and also the interests of the whole world, not only in aij 
that pertains to economic prosperity but also in ali 

that relates to international peace, 
A.W. K, 


ROADS AND THEIR USERS, 


—p——_— 
ROAD TRANSPORT.—III. 
By Lorp Montacu or BEavLieu. 


NHERE is no more valuable form of liberty than that 
of being able to travel when and where one likes, 
irrespective of the shackles of time-tables, preconceived 
plans, or arrangements made for conveying human beings 
en masse. The traveller with a motor vehicle, whether 
it be a motor cycle or a large car, can equally enjoy such 
liberty. This delightful freedom to roam the countries of 
the world wherever there are usable roads has given a new 
joy to human life, and nowadays thousands of persons go 
to foreign countries who had never thought of doing so 
before the motor vehicle was invented. 

And the international trade in everything that has to 
do with motoring has brought about a new commercial 
tie between nations. Take the streets of London, for 
instance. There are cars, tyres, motor spirit and all forms 
of accessories derived from the United States, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and other countries. 
This interchange of motor products is valuable in an 
international sense. And now for the first time since 
railways came into being some eighty years ago, numbers 
of Englishmen know the roads and towns and places of 
interest in France and other Continental countries in the 
same way as their grandfathers and great-grandfather 
knew them in the days of the Grand Tour, when the 
family coach used to be conveyed across the Channel to 
go down leisurely stage by stage through France to Rome. 
Over the Alpine passes the local horse-flesh dragged 
slowly these lumbering old vehicles, where the motorist 
to-day surmounts the Mont Cenis or the St. Bernard 
Passes in the space of a few hours. And personal inter 
course between the leading citizens of various nations 
makes for understanding and peace. ’ 

The independence which the motor vehicle gives to the 
individual citizen is one of the greatest benefits whieh 
have been conferred upon him in civilized countries 1 
modern times. It has made him immune from the tyranty 
of transport strikes, and it has prevented the railway 
companies from exercising any longer a monopoly 0 
transport. And the era of transport by road has only 
just begun. No one can tell how far it will extend, or ho¥ 
great its influence will be. 
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TIONS OF LONDON. 


—— 


THE RECREA 
THE R _ May 14th.—QUEEN’s HA. 


[Miss Hegn>r will display mainly the 








MUSIC, 


—Violin Concertos.. 8.0 


technique of her left hand i in 


PLAYS. om ge of concertos by virtuosi—Viotti, de Bériot 
> ey ie rsde) bes .18—2.30 | leuxtemy and Wieniawski.] 
Breny ata ee —— a 1 acted.) mae “| May 16th.—WicMore Hati.—Chopin Recital in Sate 
irst-rate come * tte Pl *s pale pein 1 a | {Mr. Norman Wilks has abnormal pace anil verve, yet the outlines of 
Seal on The Marionette ayers (Teatro del the music are seldom blurred or distorted.’ Such athletic and 
Piccoli of Rome) +. ee -- 8.30—2.30 | sensitive playing as his will suit the Presto of the Sonata in B flat 
First performance in England of La Gazza Ladra (The Mag- y - aginte: ye. ae . ~ 
pie), by J and Puss in Bovis, by César Cui. | May 17th.—Arotran Hati.—Violin Recital .. -- 8.15 
r , ° — 1a new programme, which {Mr. Robert Pollak’s vivid and imaginative playing will disguise the 
includes their « harming Charivari occasional longueurs and intensify the expressive third move- 
— ‘ , ? ( ; .00—2.30 | ment of Bax's First Sonvia in BE. Wldebrando Pizzettiin A minor 
\pTESBURY. Merton of the Movies .. 8.39 3 pr grad made la myer ena Weg me Pi iin A minor 


are introduced on an intimate footin g to the strange 


[We 
world of the motion pictures, A good evening's enter- 


y 14th and 18th. 





COVENT GARDEN OPERA SEASON. 
-The Perfe: t Fool . 


.. 8.45 and 8.30 


tainment.} j 
RovALTY.- -At Mrs. Beam’s .. » 8.30—2.30 | [First production of Mr. Holst’s ™ dark hors Notice later.] 
cadell as a futile spinster in a Bloomsbury " poarding- | : ‘ >» se 
Je —. Yet the play is funny, not grim. Ma‘ 15th. Rhinegold oe ee +e ee 6 8.39 
¢ : | May 17th.—Valkyrie aid 5 aa i Pr 7.30 
FILMS. | May 19th.—Hiénsel and Gretel ., a an a 2.30 
ew GALLERY, REGE we StREET.—Docior Mabuse : Episode If. | {Enchanting fairy-tale music.] 
_At 2.15. 4.30, 6.50 and 9.10. | FOCTIIDES 
(6 ood casting Ln Pt action; a fin example of the legitimate “ thriller.” . LEC rl RES. 
‘he exhibitors are at some pains to disguise the fact that itis a German | May 12th.—UnIversiry CoLtiece. Dr. Dyson on 
ila. * The Texture of Modern Music,” before the 
‘ . ‘ Modern Music,” before the 
se . o __.. Pantie Le A} i a ‘ ‘ : pr 
Parison, a u.—Polly of the Follies—At 3.39, Incorporated Society of Musicians .. a 
3.30 and 9.30. ae ae Rae : ches ‘ 
(Constance Talmadge is superficial, but likeable: an ironic, cheerful modern LAY 14th. a NIVERSITY a OLLEGE. Professor A. 
girl. A passable story, except for the episode in which Caesar is resur- | Feuillerat on “* Studies in Shakespearean 
rected for parody.) Technique ” ; oe oF .- 6.30 
Snot, Kincsway.—A Fool There Was.—Continuous : 1.45 [Continued on Tuesday and Wednesday.] 
to 10.30. Mey 15th.—Lonpon Scuoon or Economics.—Mr. 


the usual stanlard of Fox productions. All the 
i his hold on Lewis Stone, who 
ters give him a chance, a 


McCurdy, M.P., 
in lecture and co 
Journalism Wort! 


{A slight improvement on 
same, Rex Ingram should have 
is an honest and, whenever the 
very competent actor.) 

West Enp, COVENTRY STREET. 
Continuous: 2 till 11. 


retaine 
nario wil 
The 


Ruling Passion.— | 


[By ticket from the Secretary.] 








and Mr. G. 


(in aid of the London Hospitals) .. oe 


Chesterton 
“Ts Modern 


29 


K. 
unter-lecture, 

i the Price we Pay for Ii ? 
5.30 


[A retired business man, ordered rest, regains his health through a secret | May 15th.—Socrotocican Society, Lertay Tovsr, 
ontinuance of his activities. George Arliss acts with effective restraint, | - > wn ' > An . : 
iia hbethdeatsact—i 65 Berorave Roap.—Dr. Gilbert Slater on 

aver “The Psychological Basic of Economic 
PICTURES. Theory ” <a wo ae ee se 8.20 
. [By ticket fro » Secret ] 
Watker’s GALLERIES, 118 New Bond Street. — aera oy. ; 
(Mrs. Wailace Stratton paints pretty subjects prettily, and Rear-Admiral} May 17th.—Sr. Bripe Founpbation CENTRE.—Pro- 
Gordon Smith paints the sea prettily. hey both, of course, use water- fessor W. G. de Burgh on “ Plato and 
colour. } Pk: a ” 9 
ro : aera , atonism é . oe 2.25 
A. Toorn AND Sons, Lrp., 155 New Bonp Street. [By ticket from the Secretary. — ss » 


{The exhibition at th 


galleries is usually of painters of the Barbizon school | 
and their followers, 


Diaz, Corot, Daubigny, &c. Always interesting. 
Mint, Streer, CONDUIT Seouce. 
still open. A re ated revelation of a great artis 


| 
| M: Ly 17th. 

“The Higher 
al munity of Natio 





Jolin’s exhibition is 


(Mr. . 


-KiNG’s COLLEGE 
Education 


&.—Principal L. P. Jacks on 
and the Com- 


ns’ (Hibbert Lecture) .. 5.30 
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By H. DENNIS 





Cioil Military & Naval Failors 








It is a weakness to 
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Si 
Riding Breeches from £4 14s, 6d. 


Love at first night 


ENTIRELY UNDRAMATIC. 


of OLD BOND ST LONDON-W - rene 
” By appointment to Ma N is a creature confined to habits, and when he pauscs to consider his 
HM. the King of Spain. habits he is astonished by, the discovery that his confinement is abortiy 
: ‘Then he realises that he is merely an animal in chains, endeavouring to 
grin at the world through the bars of his cage. So, posing as a marty: 
Christian or otherwise—to the extent of his capacity he fulfils his — in 
life of providing food and raiment for his niutual antagonist--woman. id 
she, having gained her release trom all chains by subtlety, remains unconfined 
in every sense of the word and in complete enjoyment con 1es the fruits 
of his labour. 
Ail of which is a peculiar introduction to a confession of the fruitless hal 
of first-nighti at the theatre, 
the -— oe" diving for pearls or digging for gold offers some prospect of 
adventure, but the quest for pear Is of wit or merry wisdom in the theatre of 
to is the ints on of paradisaical fools. 





acquire a confirme and after twenty years o 
promiscuous and indiscreet first nighting one should really consider reformation 
It is only the prospect of dancing to forgetfulness that has kept so many of u 
faithful to the premiére. It is true that some plays inspire ] ‘. 
but only w oo satiric Jaughter and intensely noiseless, for i 
the cars of one’s neighbours with raucous sounds? 

Had the yoo frowned and decreed me to be a critic on a morning papet 
thus compelling the effort of wines ra damnation on the same night—I! should 
Io ng since have given up the prefession and become a chauffeur, which is an 
idenl calling, with the splendid leisure of long waits and infinite opportuniti 
to become a poet. 

Still, there is a certain atmosphere first-night. The andienc 
is at least hygienic, whilst at later I es the atmosphere is ope: to 
cuestion. So, perhaps, one might continue to attend first-nig but with a 
new ph itosopy why should not one sleep at them in peace d awaken 
the National Anthem with renewed energy for the fury of the dance of Ii! 

And on other nights one might awa! and locking round at the 
wonder bemuscdly why the orchestra is not playing “ Jerusalem” ? 

The English e is suffering from erevivalitis and ] Tf a 
Rip Van Winkle kened in the West End he would say: it grey 
beard I cannot have slept, for these are the plays of iny child hood days.” Ox 
else he would say: ‘So this is America! ” 

The audience at first-nights is usually far more entertaining thai 

1 in the auditorium, occasionally, romance cx1 sts. The women are fully 
ed and some of the men get their evening clothes at this House. Vong: 
from £9 9s. Dinner Suits from £14 14s. Dress Suits fiom £106 los. 


Overcea 


BRADLEY, 








d habit, 


















ts from £7 7s, 


14. OLD BOND STREET W 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


pinup. 
COMPANY MEETING. — — 





ARMY & NAVY CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY. 


MARKED IMPROVEMENT IN RESULTS, 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION. 
EXPENSES REDUCED. 
SPEECH BY LORD EBURY. 


The annual general meeting of this Society was held on May 8 
at Caxton Hall, S.W. 

The Right Hon. Lord Ebury, D.S.0., M.C., chairman of the 
company, presided. 

The General Manager and Secretary (Mr. W. W. Workman) 
having read the notice convening the meeting and the report of the 
auditors, 

The Chairman, who was received with cheers, said :—Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—Since the report and balance-sheet have been cireu- 
lated, I presume that it will be your wish to take them as read. 


(Agreed.) 
CHANGES ON THE BOARD. 

It is a great satisfaction to the board to be able to presen: 
results which show such a marked improvement upon 1921-1922. 
Comparing them generally in a summarised form, our balance 
from toodiag account, i.e., gross profit, and our miscellaneous 
revenue show an increase of £24,319 upon the previous year’s 
figures, whilst our working expenses, after providing the usual 
amounts for depreciation of premises, show a reduction of £94,915, 
with a resulting increase in net profit for the year of £119,234. 

The increased gross profit is entirely accounted for by relief 
under the head of stock depreciation consequent upon the further 
very substantial reduction of £193,669 in the value of our stock- 
in-trade. This is not only satisfactory from a financial point of 
view, but the fact that our gross profit has been at a slightly 
lower rate of percentage than in the previous year is evidence that 
your interests as purchasers have been carefully watched in 
accordance with the fundamental policy of the society of keeping 
down prices. (Cheers.) 

Many of you need no assurance of the advantages of dealing 
with the society, and those who do are recommended to make 
comparisons. ‘The result will not only be convincing, but 
venture to say it will be surprising, particularly in the case of 
articles other than groceries and fresh provisions, in regard to 
which the quality and value supplied by the society has always 
been unquestionable. From fam: wenoed we have made of a com- 
prehensive variety of commodities for purposes of comparison 
throughout the past financial year it is found that the differences 
are of a substantial character and show a considerable advantage 
te those who obtain their supplies from the society. 

The decrease of £94,915 in expenses to which I have referred will, 
it is assumed, be regarded as satisfactory evidence that economy 
has been carefully observed. 

CORPORATION PROFITS TAX. 

It is a matter for regret that the Budget for the present year 
provides only half-measured treatment in regard to Income Tax 
and Corporation Profits ‘Tax, as the reduction of the former to 4s. 
and the abolition of the latter, for the existence of which there is 
no vindication, would undoubtedly have given a much-needed 
impulse to trade prosperity. I am glad to note the recent assur- 
ance of the Chancellor of the ot that as soon as it is 
possible to reduce existing taxation the Corporation Profits Tax 
will be the first to disappear. 

INDIAN TRADING CONDITIONS. 

There is an increase of £32,953 in balance of Indian transactions. 
The unfavourable conditions of trading in India referred to in 
the chairman’s speech last year continued to prevail throughout 
1922-23, and have occasioned considerable anxiety to every one 
concerned in business enterprise there. Whilst the post-war slump 
made itself felt in India rather later than in this country, there 
is no doubt that its effect and its character were more severe and 
complete than here. As a result of the fall in the value of the 
rupee, wholesale repudiation of- liabilities and dishonouring of 
lratts by Indian importers and dealers took place, and this led 
to the accumulation of large stocks of all kinds of commodities in 
the hands of the banks and import merchants. This, in turn, led 
to the flooding of the market with goods of every description, sold 
by auction tor what they would fetch, a condition which 
aggravated the difficulties of the situation beyond anything ex- 
perienced in this country. Even to-day the market is not entirely 
free from this influence. 

The “ general reserves,” amounting to £353,731, show an increase 
of £65,559, consequent upon the appreciation in value of our in- 
vestments in the past year, which has more than compensated for 
the withdrawal of £60,000 from our reserves in 1921-22, which was 
then necessary to provide our dividend for that year. 

SOCIETY’S FINANCIAL STRENGTH. 

On the assets side of the balance-sheet there is our stock-in-trade, 
which has now been reduced to pragtically pre-war level. I have 
already referred to the reduction in this item and the practically 
corresponding increase in our liquid assets—which is reflected in 
the increase of £205,442 in our investments in Government and 
other securities, 

These investments amount to £505,611, and adding our Mortgage 
Debenture Fund investment of £107,274, we have a total of £612,885 
invested outside the business, as against our reserve fund of 
£353,732, or a surplus of £259,153, apart from our cash balance of 
£150,000, 

With regard to the question of a possible reduction in wages of 
the staff during the current year, all sorts of things might happen 
luring that year, and he was not in a position to answer that 
yuestion, but he could assure the meeting that there was no in- 
tention at the moment of reducing the wages of the staff during 
the current year, and it would he the very last thing that the 
hoard, the management, and particularly himself would wish to 
do. (Cheers.) The resolution was carried. 











BRYANT & MAY, Lb. 





An Excellent Year’s Business. 


—_—— 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting of Bryant and W 
and May, 


Ltd., was held on May 9th at the Fairfield Works Bow, E x 
Wm. Alexr, Smith (the Chairman) presiding, iia 
The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 


accounts, said that it was onee more his good Mere bey nd 
to congratulate the shareholders on an excellent year’s “ther 

like their friends in the somewhat kindred industries of — 
and beer,’’ they had every reason to be satisfied with the se 
He would point out that while they had not added anythin try ' 
reserve fund this year, they had, on the other hand, prov id i . 
of the year’s profits the whole of the discount of 7 per cent. pf th 
issue of 5 per cent. debentures, amounting to £52,500 Agee 


abig 


tively large sum of nearly £75,000 had been divided between +} 

shareholders and the workers. There were some sharchold 
whose one idea was that it would be nice to get an extra eae 
on the Ordinary shares. He, however, felt sure that the aah, 
of the shareholders would support the judgment of the board thet 
the wholehearted good will of the workers and the avoidance of » 
serious disputes and strikes was worth that, and a good deal ee z 
(Ifear, hear.) In conclusion, the Chairman alluded to the approach 
ing twenty-fifth anniversary of their friend and colleague, y, 
Paton, becoming a “match-man.” To celebrate the event rr 
board had decided to ask Mr. Paton’s acceptance of his portrait 

oils by the Hon. John Collier, and to have a replica of the he : 
painted for the boardroom. For the workers, it had been decided 
to give them all an opportunity of having a trip to Blackpool on 
Ist June next—the day of Mr. Paton’s entry into the business, ; 


a 


nh 


SUCCESS OF CO-PARTNERSHIP. 

Mr. George W. Paton (Deputy Chairman and Managing Director) 
seconded the resolution, and said that on more than one oceasion 
when presiding at the annual meeting the Chairman had used ths 
expression “ Good wine needs no bush ’’; if that were true then, 
it was doubly true now, for the directors had never presented q 
better or healthier balance-sheet to the shareholders of this great 
company. Nearly four years ago, when shareholders were asked 
to approve the profit-sharing and co-partnership plan, he (the 
speaker) expressed his strong belief that the workers, both clerical 
and manual, would so apply themselves to their tasks that the 
amounts which might come to be distributed would be more than 
earned through good timekeeping, thought, industry, and economy 
He hoped the shareholders would agree that the past year’s results 
abundantly justified what the directors at that time had asked 
them to do. ‘Throughout the whole of the company’s business they 
had loyalty and harmony from every member of the staff, down 
to the youngest worker or newest recruit. The most difficult 
problem in the commerical system of this country to-day was 
unemployment, and the more one studied the subject the more 
difficult it was to find a real cure for it. Much of the distress was 
occasioned by the constantly threatened and recurring disputes, 
strikes, and lock-outs in the great industries throughout the 
country. He believed that co-partnership between capital and 
labour, which had identical interests, was the only means by which 
this distrust, unrest, and dissatisfaction could be removed. What 
this company had done in the matchmaking industry was surely 4 
step in the right direction, and one which could be adopted by 
many others—namely, to create a fund to supplement the Govern 
ment Insurance Benefit, whereby the worker, when out of work, 
would receive a remuneration or wage equal to at least 50 per cen 
for a single man and 75 per cent. for a married man with a family, 
of the normal wage while at work. The competition for matches 
imported from countries with depreciated exchanges continued 
very severe, but he was glad to say that the company fully hell 
its premier position against all comers. At no time in its long 
history had their factories turned out consistently better match 
As to the Colonial factories, which were established in Melbourne, 
Wellington, Durban, and Capetown, each and all of these were 
increasingly prosperous. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 














THE PEASANT SHO? 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C! 
(Close to Southampton Row), and 


98 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Near the British Museum). 





Pottery, Smocks, Jerkins, Painted Ware, Rugs and Shoes 
and Leather and Copper. 
CataLocuc Frer. Tel. Musrvm (0 
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MATERIAL REVIEW. 
ESCOTE WEAVERS. 
r issue of April the 7th we reviewed some hand-spun 
en woollen scarves sent us by the Escote Weavers, 
flices are in Great Charles Street, Birmingham. 


Jw ou 
jhand-wov' 


ant 


Ltd., whose © - 
“We suggested that they should weave some lengths suitable 
c - 


for children’s frocks and suits. This they have already done, 
e have sent us some excellent. patterns of their work. 
: ticularly good are their tweeds, some of which are suitable 
ra men’s wear and would not only make up into good country 
sits, put ‘could be used for informal town ones also. 

- these the Escote Weavers have achieved an advanced 
technical perfection of surface, and the warp and the shoot 
ue very well knit. 

” Some of the “ Donegal” variety seem to us a little too 
varied in the warp for hard wear, but the strong twist of the 
van should help this. All the tweeds sent are tighter in 
weave than the ordinary Harris. 

The herringbone is excellent, and a curious variation 
from the time-honoured pattern has been obtained by intro- 
jucing an irregular neutral coloured thread at regular intervals. 
@n the whole, the colourings are serviceable rather than 
iautiful. The price is 12s. a yard, and one wonders at what 
rate the spinners can spin, and the dyers dye, and the weavers 
weave, in order to make a yard ,of good material at that 
price. The hand-woven Shetland wool material is delicious. 
Soft, pliable and eminently suited to children’s clothes, there 
is none of that stiffness which is often so diflicult to overcome 
in new hand-woven lengths. In these the warp and the 
shoot are kept of nearly equal weight, though a suflicient 
amount of interest is obtained by the mere natural irregularity 
of the yarns. 

Excellent, too, are the patterns made from undyed fiecces. 
One sees again the flock of sheep that leisurely pass by. 
PRUDENCE MAUFE. 


LIBERTY CRETONNES 


The Largest Cheice of Artistic 
Designs and Beautiful Colours 
in the world, 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 
REGENT ST., 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., f58bon, Sw’ 


INDIAN TEAK PARQUET FLOORS. | 
BEST DANCING SURFACE 
AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 











25, 26 & 27 BERNERS STREET, W.1. 





Buy IRISH LINEN from 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


Linen Manufacturers, 


| The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
nd CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state 
MaDewALT } that, owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, 
BY APPOINTMENT W.C., this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED 
MENT | (9°28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W., which will 
TO in future be the Head Office; their other address 

H.M. THE KING, being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C, 





the MAKERS | 


Robinson & Cleaver’s pure Irish Linen Sheets, Table 
Linen, Fancy Linens, &c., are still being offered at Maker's 
prices, and purchases can be made through the post with 
absolute safety. Write for List No. 40 P, sent post free. 


Ltd. 
Belfast, Northern Ireland. 





| DENT.—Notice of Removal. 





INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 





Endowment Assurance is the ideal 
combination of Life Assurance and 


Investment. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1, 


LTD., 








HOWARD & SONS, LTD., MAKERS, || 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Assets ,. oe £47 ,C00 000 
Annual Income £6,750 009 


The A.M.P. Society’s premium rates are lower than the average, 

it distributes its whole divisibie surplus annually among its policy- 

holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis and 

it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low expense 

rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience. 

Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 

net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
claims. 

EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR, 
I,ONDON OFFICE: 
73-769 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4 
w.c 


- FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom, 





THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
(For Mutual Life Assurance) 


under its 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
ISSUES 


THE BEST POLICY 


FOR A BUSINESS MAN 


(Low Premiums, Limited Payments) 
FUNDS £17,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON : 3 Lombard St., E.C.3; 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 














——————— | 


Hundreds of discriminating judges 
regularly use 


CONQUISTADOR 


because it is a really high-grade tawny wine, and 
unquestionably the finest value obtainable 
at 54/- per dozen, carr. paid. 


If you have not tried this good wine 
send '9/- for two bottles, post free. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 
13 onaataneichasnii PERT H. Estab. 1600. 
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Disinfectants 


have stood the test of time and 
are acknowledged to be the best. 


Jeyes’ Fluid 


should be used in every household. 


JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS CO., LTD. 
64 Cannon Street, London E.C.4. 
Contractors to H.M. War Office. India Office, Admiralty and 


other Government ‘Departments 
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| MESSRS. 


SAMUEL WALLROCK & C0.S 
AUCTION GALLERIES, 


BLENHEIM ST., NEW BOND ST., W. 1. 


Telegrams: 
“ Walirock, London.” 


Telephone: 


Mayfair 21 (3 lines). 


Offers’ the most up-to-date and unique 
facilities for the satisfactory realisation of 
| Antique & Modern Furniture. 

| Works of Art. 

Pictures, Silver, Jewellery, &c. 


Sa'es arranged at Owner's Residence, where 


desired. 





Separate Auction and Estate Department for 
Town and Country Houses and Flats, West End 
| 
| 


Business Premises, &c. 
MORTGAGES ARRANGED. 


Valuations for Probate and other purposes. 
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A Different 
Motor Bicycle. 


F you have ridden a 

push bike a “ J.D.” will 
fit you. The same riding 
position—the same pedals to help 
you when necessary, plus the 
little engine with ample power 
which makes mileage no worry. 
It is different from other motor 





Special Features; 


. . . i j , n¢i 
bicycles because it is so simple in cae R oe Bee 
. : ph hi s. rive; and con 
construction, has a remarkably trolled clutch; Fres Engine 
efficient friction drive, and is so and Transmission; No Balt 


No Gears; No Valves. 
vraag stroke $2x > an, 
516 ¢.c.  Potro™ lubricating 
30 Price complete: 
Delivery free im Gra: Besta 
: by goods trai. € : 
‘. Guineas stifesta OO ote 
Designed & manufactured by 


“Bowden Wire te 


LONDON” 


easy to handle. It weighs only 


90 Ibs. 


Immediate Delivery. 


bl deh! tate! Leh Leet Lol T Lebl | Lol Tle! Teh abl Coby Lol T Edel Thal 1 


ee ee eel el 


PEAT LT Lol lel el Late | 
49 Victoria Road, 


Willesden Junction, 
Lendon, N.W. 10. 


deh lel ib a TT 


Famous for 25 year, 
as Manufacturers o 
Bowden Wits 
Mechanism. ; 
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COINTREAU 








Exclusively prepared and shipped 
**Extra Dry for England.”’ 
Fg 3 SEE NECK 
The Liqueur which goes best with 
the Coffee and gives the necessary 
finish to a well ordered dinner. 


At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, 


and Stores. 
Sole Agents: 


W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Ltd, 


Wine Merchants 








170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 





DON’T SQUEEZE THE 
52 BONES OF YOUR 









means HEALTH AND 
COMFORT. Send 
ninepence in stamps for 
sample boot or shoe on 
approval, together with 
our new ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, ete. 






& Trained by 
em Natureform x 





In all sizes for Adults and Children. 
Illustrated booklet post free. 


“Natureform” footwear is only to be 
obtained from the sole manufacturers :— 


HOLDEN BROS., 


3 HAREWOOD PLACE, 
OXFORD CIRCUS, W.1. 

















No heating or messing in use. 


SECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, in the Kitchen and in 
the Drawing-room. Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer. 
Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets 
inserted—books repaired—hundreds of services effectively 
rendered. Replace pin-stopper. 
Tubes 43d (vest pocket), 6d. and 9d. Sold everywhere. 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 


— 
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(adbu rys 


Chocolates 


MADE IN THE GARDEN VILLAGE BOURNVILLE 
See the name “‘CADBURY’”’ on every piece of Chocolate 


For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &. 
Godd ard’s . 
l plate . yt at 
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‘| 42 writing keys, 
|| spacer, and ONE SHIFT 
'| ONLY FOR CAPITALS, 


|| this machine is identical 


|| office medels. 


||is only 4 inches high; -¥ 


THE 





SPECTATOR. 
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~ ROLLS-ROYCE 






tg 


ee 
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i THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD fe 
x Some RB 
it OWNERS’ OPINIONS Le! 


of the Post-War 40/50 H.P. 





Rolls-Royce 


aaah 


0332 
GSK 









“A Rolls-Royce 40/50 is beyond discussion or criticism.” 
fi R. T. B.—April 3rd, 1923 (Ref. No. 663) fi i 
Ay “Even faster and more powerful than on the day I took delivery of it.” 
er Major T. D.—Jan. toth, 1923 (Ref. No. 637) eye 
it “ Although I used to think the other acai as perfect as cars could fi 
ries be, the present one is in many respects superior.” ke 
Bs Sir H. T.—March toth, 1923 (Ref. No. 665) L238 
PS “T have been motoring since 1899, and have had many makes of (a4) 
ee cars, but nothing to be compared with the Rolls, which ts the only RB 
igi) car that has never given me any trouble.” ay 
re] . D.i—March 22nd, 1923 (Ref. No. 667) eae 
an The original letters may be seen on application. fi 
pee Yr ~ r iN J Z 
Ea ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED oe 
fii Tele CF AIMS : 15 Conduit Street, Tele phone: 
83) * Rolhead, Picey, - y Mayfair 6040 Uh 
rae London.’ London, - W.I (4 lines). ed 
8 Bus 
i ef 
ed ETO TTS TS TET ae veh PETES ETERAT FIERY Sf 
aN ROP IR SRIF pecs woe A: ze: Pe “wy LE ABS aay SEE Sy IR An A: I Re RCI ee 

















‘he JUBILEE of the TYPEWRITER 


|| There was no until 
| . 

| Remington made the first machine 50 years ago. Each 
phase of Typewriter advancement has been 


such word as ‘“ Typewriter ’”’ 


succeeding 
| led by Remington. Into each Remington machine is 
|| built that extra craftsmanship which proclaims them first 


in 1923 as they were first in 1873. 


Remington :. : 
| Portable 





machine deserves goed 
eleriats. REMI] GrOn 
RIBBON » CARBONS com 


Ql alii Y & VALUE. 


| HAS A FULL SIZE 
{STANDARD KEY- 
| BOARD, the regulation 


back 


The letter obtained from 


to that typedby standard 


Its case 


you can carry it com- 
fortably, 
|| Write for Illustrated Wright-ad. 
Folder S.P.P, 
BRANCHES AMD DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


Head Office: 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., LTD., 
100 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 
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* Always 
complete 
but never 
finished.” 







When 
buying 

a 
Bookcase 
INSIST 


on a 


Chobe Weenicke 
“Elastic ” (Resa 


BOOKCASE 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. are the largest makers of Sectional 
Bookcases in the World, and their Bookcases are renowned 
for quality, fine finish, superior design and sound workman- 
ship. They are BRITISH MADE, and contain only the best 
features—receding glass doors with Roller Bearings, felt strips 
to protect books from dust and dirt, noiseless action, etc. 

and Un iversal. iueten tion shows four 
Universal "" Units w op and ba: 


Price, in Quartered Oak. £9 7s. 6d. 


In Imitation Walnut or Imitation Mahogany, £16. 


CloboWer nicke Co Sid 


Ce 
Jhe eS 
Office and Library Fu -—-* 
LONDON: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1. 82 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C.2. 13 Victoria Street. 


Three styles—Standard, Ideal, 


Send for informative 20 B. 


MANCHESTER: 
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“ EIGHT NEW LANGUAGES 


@ During the last year (1922-23) the Bible 
Society has added eight new names to the list of 
languages in which it has published or circulated 
the Scriptures. 


q@ Five of these are spoken in AFRICA: Ly; 
is a Nilotic tongue spoken by a quarter of g 
million tribesmen on the western shores of the 
Albert Nyanza in Belgian Congo; Asu is the 
language of a Bantu tribe called the Wapare 
who live among the Pare mountains in Tangan. 
yika Territory; Tonga of Zambezi is a Banty 
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Indescribable Sufferings 
Only nine women rescued alive 


They report :— 


“ When the Turkish Troops entered Koniah (ancient 
Iconium) they gathered all the Christians and con- 
centrated them in a church, where, crowded and 
starving, they remained for eight days. During 
this time the soldiers took the young women and 
girls and carried them off, killing a man who dared to 
protest.” ... “Twice all these . beings, starving 





THT 








and in tattered clothes, were driven on foot from = <i 
Pergamos to Sema and vice versa. Those unable to == language spoken by 100,000 people living in 
= walk were killed on the way. When they reached = Northern Rhodesia; Bambara is a language 
= Sema the second time the women were separated = spoken by dwellers in the French Sudan; 
= from the men and the latter were all massacred. = Kaonde is a dialect of Luba spoken by about 
Se After a while the females also met the same fate on = 40,000 people in the south-east corner of 
: the dead bodies of their men—only nine of us = Belgian Congo and in Northern Rhodesia. 





escaped.” 


@ One language is spoken in CHINA: Chuan 


== Miao is the dialect of people in the Provi 
We must continue to rescue such as these — Yunnan. poor —- 





suierverspnrpeernirfmorerrnietty 
4 





= and relieve their sufferings. = q The other two languages are spoken in JAN 
= We beg of you to help. AMERICA: Arawak is spoken by people in siz 
z British and Dutch Guiana; the Huanuco dialect | 
= of Quechua is spoken by Indians living among 

; CHRISTIAN REFUGEE FUND the mountains of Peru. ‘ 
2 @ The Society has now sent out the Bible, 

2 At the Office of the Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society, or some part of the Bible, in no less than 558 





different languages or dialects. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries of the Bible 
wre 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, 


= 358 Y STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
= §. W.GENTLE-CACKETT, Hon. Relief Commissioner. 
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LONDON POOR CLERGY | | — 
HOLIDAY FUND. 7 


Founded by the late Archbishop MACLAGAN in 1876 


(when Vicar of Kensington). 
Administered by the Ven. the Archdeacons of the 
Diocese of London. 
This Fund: is responsible for Holiday Grants 
for the whole Diocese of London, and in 
addition makes block grants to the Dioceses 
of London-over-the-Border. 
Contributions to the Fund, which are MUCH 
NEEDED, will be gratefuliy acknowledged by the Hon. 
Treasurer, the Rev. Lewis Gilbertson, St. Martin's 


Church, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 


MU 








A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843). 


THE 


“ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £10,000) ; 

To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s work. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil —~ an and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 

"Noleoas - 2 THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - - ° . H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - C. E. Matoen, Esg., M.A. 
Deputy Chairmen - - - : - F. H. Crayton, Esg. 
Chairman of Ship Committee - - Howson F. Devitt, Esg. 
Joint Secretaries H. Bristow Watten and Henry G. Copetanp. 
Cheques, etc., should be made payable to and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa” Training Ship, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
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HOW MUCH WILL YOU SAVE ON 
INCOME TAX ? 


\ | | y It is a cheerful prospect to think our Income Tax is to be 





! Towards the Light 


- si less. Now, with a little more at our disposal, we may 
A great movement 1s spreading \ extend our good deeds! Will you subscribe to help orphan 
throughout the world to fight and i Pas boys and girls who are dependent on voluntary gifts from 
defeat the ravages of tuberculosis generous folk for their care and training? We have over 
actea 1e Tavages O C1 1051S, ey a 300 such little ones—all fatherless or whose fathers are 
One instance is the Burrow Hill C olony.—_.. a helpless invalids. We need nearly £400 a week. By sub 
at Frimley for the treatment and train- scribing a guinea annually you become a Governor with 
ing in healthy occupations of tuberculous —~ — the right to nominate eligible children for admission. 
ex-Service men who have lost their ~~ ee is 
health in their country’s cause. Money” — i, THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 


is urgently needed to carry on the work, 





whic s sadly hampered by lack of a, ’ GE 

a Will you il odenionee day? ‘ / \ AND d ALEXANDRA _ ORPHANA : 
esident: -R.H, > RID £ OF ALES, K.G. 

Treasurer: The Rt. Hon. Lord Marshall, P.C., K.C.V.O. ¥ 

: Secretary: Fred. J. Robinson, A.C.1.S., 73 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2. 






























tl 

LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, \ 

may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT P 
— unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them 

opportunity to become Men and Women worthy <f our Race. F ¢ 

THE 308 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have bes” born free ol ‘ 

Venereal Disease in the - z 

PREVENTION or TUBERCULOSIS LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOMB; i 

E arrow Road, London, i 

20 HANOVER SQUARE ,W.! through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send! = 

Donation to the Secretary to-day. 212,000 required annually. 
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HOUSEHOLD 
SIZE 


3/- 










The Rational 
Nightcap for 
Refreshing 
Sleep. 
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|| Better than stimulants which excite N a 
|| the brain and nervous system. || na A 
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| ‘ ¥) 
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is a complete light supper, comfort- 
ing, nourishing, and satisfying, yet 
most easily digested; suitable alike fii 
for the healthy, the sick, and the | i | 
convalescent. It induces sound, 1 | 
healthy and refreshing sleep. || | 
Easy to make. Pleasant to take. , 

Your Chemist stocks it 

in tins at 2/1 and 4/-. 

Write for a free sample. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 


37 Lombard Srost,k LONDON, E. C.3 3 
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To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 


which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 
imitations under the same or similar name. 














"The Sister of Literature-Tobacod 
Prof SirWalter Raleigh in the Times 











; - ‘For thy sake. Tobacco! I Would: ry. ; 
{ido anything but die” i 
“CHARLES LAMB 
















PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS. 







White Label. Mild and Medium. 


IO; 


Per 0Z. 






JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Noitingham. 


P.881 ; 
Branch of The Impsrial Tobacco Co. tof Great Britain ard Ireland). Ltd. 
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free CO COSC CCCOCOCCCOCCOCCCCCCT® THOS. COOK & SON'S” 
: e PROGRAMME 
| cant HOUDSY SMR aD 
> DRITISH INDIA 3} FREE ON MESA NGEMENTS 4 
e The following are specimens of escorted tours: 
@ ITALY. si 
“NEW BEE || “™stte2! wtars. Conducted, Tp isting Gnas Pisa, Rome 


ee MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 
. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 

2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

8. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia. 

4. Lon as and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and 

et i, S ne 

» dengee (are) and Southampton (passergers) 
to New land and (by transhipment, passengers 
only) Australia (via Panama Canal). 

7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantio line) via Van- 
couver or mn Francisco to New seen, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

8. London (one class only, third class rates) to ‘Aus 
tralia via Cape | of Sect. Hope. 


248 Ste eee & 0, House, 14.16, Cackopar 
a iret. SW. 1. Freight o General Business, P, & 


St., 
Gray, Dawes 123, Co., 122, Leadenhall St.. London, E.C. 8 
Ne. 6.—J. B. Westray & Co, "Ltd., 138, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3, 
or P. & 0. House, as 
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Service, any Office of Canadian ery te my 

Be 8-7. OG Bead Eins SE Eine Set, London, E.C. 3, or P. & 0. 

Parle (did Roules,Société Francalse, P. & 0., 41, Boulevard 
des Capucines. 
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Inclusive Fare - 


PARIS and BRUSSELS, 40 guineas 
Week-end - - : : : ° ° : . 43 guine 
7 days’ Tour - : : : : : - - ‘£7 o¢ 
Grand Tour - : £25 9 ° 


AY TRIP To PARIS. 
WHIiT SUNDAY. Inclusive charge, 606s, 


COURIER SERVICE TO ALL PARTS. 
SPECIMEN “POPULAR” TOURS 


At inexpensive rates, piovidi ng travel, hotel accommodation, ete, 


Seaside folidays Abroad - - 4 days from £3 3 0 
Switzerland - - - - 6 days from £8 8 9 
Holland and Belgium - - . - 9 days from £14 10 9 
Rome - - - - - 12 days from £24 9 0 


PLEASURE CRUISES BY OCEAN STEAMERS to 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS, NORTH CAPE, SPITSBERG EN 
and NORTHER) CAPIT ALS. Leaving at freq: 
intervals during JUNE, JULY, AUGUST and SEPTEM 


illustrated Programmes Free. -_. 
HOME TOURS. 

Travel, Week's Hotel, and Motor Drives, 
Bournemouth ......... £6 10 BMERCOMERE o.c.0cc0sc0 46 11 « 
Channel Isles ......... £8 6 0 7 eae £6 12 «¢ 
Isle of Wight ......... meee 6 . PONE: cerca £2 05 
SPUD: doceecuctassGuens £7 14 O English Lakes £10 0 9 


WHITSUNTIDE MOTORING TOURS. 

400 miles through New Forest, Bournemouth, Cheddar, Wells, 
Swanage, etc. 
Fare from London, including four days’ good pent. 6gns., or eight 
days, “600 miles,” including Isle of Wight, £10. 
Seven days Devon and Cornwall, fare 14gns. 
Thirteen days English Lakes and Scotland, fare 27gns. 
TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES. 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued. 

Foreign Money supplied and exc! hanged 

gage Insured, Stored, and Forwarded. 


Ba 
RAILWAY T CRETS 


FOR ANY JOURNEY ISSUED IN 
AD ~ ame “E. 
LUDGATE CIRCUS LONDON, and BRANCHES 


Pee 

















Serving all the ports and wy fishing, a decane and 
holiday resorts in the Dominion. 
For steamer and rail tickets, illustrated booklets, apply to:— 
17-19 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


44-46 Leadenhall St., E.C. 3; 20 Water St., Liverpool; 75 Union St., 
Glasgow; 7 Brazennose St., Manchester. 








. J 








DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


SELECT PARTIES TO 
Lucerne, The Engelberg Valley and Bernese Oberland. 
15 Days. 16 Guineas. 
SELECT PARTIES TO 
Italy—The Land of Art and Beauty. 


15 Days. 26 Guineas. 








Escorted Tours to Routes des Alpes, Paris, Belgium, &c. 


Cruises to Norwegian Fjords, Land of the Midnight Sun, &c. 


International Travel Coupons, Hotel accommodation reserved. 
Travellers’ Cheques, Passports and Visas. Baggage Insurance. 


Send for Illustrated Programsne. 


& DAWSON, LTD., 


26 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1. 


DEAN 


84 Piccadilly, W.1; 
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BISCUITS 


are a delightful comes 
bination of crisp flaky 
biscuit and real cheese 

of most delicate and (, 
refined flavour. They are 
ideal for luncheon or 
dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores. 


WP Sen 
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Mace only 
CARR&CO.L® 
CARLISLE 
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surroundings. Own Jersey cows and farm produce. Trout stream. 
country.— Box 1177, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 








WIRE WHICH ORIGIN OW : - ; aL | 
cost £35 = ONLY 35 ; ao ae p , | P.O LEARNED SOCIETIES.—Good Office Accommodation 
OFFERER. i INGS in upper part of house, quiet situation, West side of Tavistock Square. 
_ e parcel Resident caretaker.—Box 1175, the Spectator,13 York Street, Covent Garden,W.C. 2. 
rough for tying § TCel— 

for fencing 4 field— 
} igh-grade telegraph 
= os "Unsurp seed for 
: eneral garden 








Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 
fy Oeere ar! VE COUNTY or LONDON. 
ASSISTANT ORGANIZERS OF CHILDREN'S CARE WORK. 





of telephone < a 
rains to Bare Wire Trellis, 
ae Canes OF Wire Netting. 
sticks, “**" 

GREATEST WIRE ! 


THEGAIN EVER MADE 





Applications are invited by the London County Council from women only for 
temporary employrnent as assistant organizers of children’s care work. Candidates 





r, waterproof 


TRAINING 





1 coppe 
1 trade S100 taped, braided with must be natural born British subjects, and not more than 40 years of age on 
rubber vet material obtainable, Loganberries May 18th, 1923, the latest date for receiving applications. 
trong Raspberries Candidates should have had considerable experience in social work, with special 
yeT SACRIFICED AT Roses reference to children, and should possess organizing ability. A selection of can- 
didates wi!l be made to fill vacant temporary positions, and others will be placed 


A RIDICULOUS PRICE. Carnations 


z ateide’ Chrysanthemums 
The opportunity to acquire anyt ung Sweet Peas 
yee so useful as thes Wire at eucy = gtandard Plants 
ridiculous price will never OcCUr Pomatvoes 


ipit. To think of buying something 41) Growing Plants 


on a panel for consideration in connexion with future vacancies. The rates of pay, 
which are at present subject to temporary additions on the Civil Service scale, vary 
according to qualifications, The maximum rate (based on pre-War conditions) is 
40s. a weck. The temporary additions will be -revised not later than September Ist, 
tO NEW at one i 1923. On the present scale, the total maximum remuneration is 69s. 11d. a week. 
ABSOLUTEL yb Nl Hops, etc. - If and —s \ yee which the Council decides to fill occur on the permanent 
rwentle adie we, Ci — . ” organizing staff, appointments thereto will be de from the temporary staff. 
passibility, peng the eto MOSER that the Goemes: and GUN 5 Shee) ieee must resign on marriage and ante ptenns are ‘not eligible von thelr 
yore received Irom the Mar spol husbands are totally or permanently incapacitated from supporting them. Widows 
+ run away with the idea that it is big, thick coarse stuff; on the contrary, | are eligible. Due weight will be given to the claims of those candidates who 
n three thickneses, all of 7 Strand Steel Wire with Copper Core, one of | rendered, or attempted to render, national service during the War. 
is thin enough for tying a parcel, the thickest being exceptionally suited for Apply for form (containing full details) to the Clerk of the Council, The County 
ocing or for heavier garden work. Hall, Westminster Bridge, 8.E.1; stamped addressed foolscap envelope necessary. 
Forms must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Friday, May 18th, 1923. Can- 


SUITABLE WIR vassing disqualifies. JAMES BIRD, 
ath FOR ZL Clerk of the London County Council. 


MTMHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD, 
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CAN BE SUPPLIED " THREE Class 1 is also supplied specially eit 
' bm ae oo ABSO- coiled on handy sa in smaller | The Council are about to appoint a PROFESSOR of MATHEMATICS.—Appli- 
On_ Original ans “s quantities. cations should be received by the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 
LUTELY NEW, as received from obtained, by June 5th 
the manufacturers. Carriage 390 ft. 500 ft. 1,000 ft. oe — W. M. GIBBONS 
‘i forward. / sisaatiairte ‘Registrar 
CLASS O, on 3-mile 4/3 6,/ 3 10, 3 y a wae sa ai = . - 
Drums, for the Garden 15/ iia ene OVELIST and JOURNALIST would like literary post; book 
Per Drum ee coisas aiinslegs oe reviewing, publisher's reader or weekly article.—For particulars as to qualifica- 
CLASS 1, on 1-imile Attractive Terms to Shippers and | tions, experience and recommendations write Box 1173, the Spectator, 18 York Street, 
Drums, for most jobs 35 / Buying Agents. Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
er Drum ie 7wcees Exae ener = Yeeharee- 
CLASS 2 Bs 2-mile Terms: Cash with Order. ‘WISS-FRENCH GIRL, 25 years old, good musician, seeks 
h situation in family to teach French and piano to children. References.— 


)rums, for heavier / Telegrams : Stannum-Stcp, Lendon. 
om Per Drum 70, - 4 Telephone: East 1821. Apply to Mdlle. G. MOLLES, Université 13, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


Orders for 6 miles and upwards sent CARRIAGE PAID, NAREERS for educated WOMEN and GIRLS. 100 openings 


described ‘by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 10d. post free. New 
Py hlet Versi c og 2 e a cery ¢ ate : 3 38 s. . 
NEW LONDON ELECTRON WORKS, LTD., | fismphlct Version now appearing : “I. The Cookery and Catering Professions. | 1 
68, REGENT’S DOCK, LIMEHOUSE, E. 14. WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
= _— Rectures, Scholarships, &r. 


Small Classified Adbertisentents. |= Thirza Wakley Self-Activity System of Education.—Par- 


ticulars of Lectures and Training can be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
Self-Activity, Moonmoor, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 









































Personal. 
LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY will be held at OXFORD, 
J through the U.C.C., elther at home or abroad.—For particulars write to the August 6th-17th, for Men and Women, embracing about Forty Lectures, 
SECRETARY, 168.R. Cambridge Street, London, 8.W. 1. dealing with the Philosophy and Psycholozy of Religion, Biblical Study, Com- 
ECRETARIAL HELP. Cheerful. Reminiscent. Offered | parative Religion, Sociology, Sclence, aud Literature, 
\) by man fn return for hospitality at luncheon and afternoon tea. Government a 
eertificate and pension.—Isox 1174, the Spectator, York Street, Covent Garden,W.C. 2. Opening Address by Dr. SELBIE. 








- Among the Lecturers will be the Bishop of GLOUCESTER, Profs. BUDDE, 

Sales bn Auction, &r. DE FAYE, EDDINGTON, KENNETT, HERFORD, PATERSON, PEAKE, 
Ba ROESSINGH, J. A. SMITH, GRAHAM WALLAS, Dr. P. H. WICKSTEED, 

Revs. F. E. HUTCHINSON, H. D. A. MAJOR, CHARLES E. RAVEN. 





\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
= oh onal Se manne Ww. Fee for the Course, £1. Tickets and Programmes may be obtained after July 1st 
FORTHCOMING SALES RY AUCTION, from Mr. BASIL BLACKWELL, 49 Broad Street, Oxford. Communications may 
each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— be addressed to Rev. Dr. CARPENTER, 11 Marston Ferry Road, Oxford, 
MAY 147T4.—OLD ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS AND BOOKS relating to 
Sport, collected by the late W. A. Baillie-Grohman, Esq., the property of Mrs. 
Baillie-Grohman. 


MY Eee PRINTED BOOKS « (J RESHAM LECTURES.—EASTER TERM, 1923. 





MAY 15TH-17TH.—PRINTED BOOKS and a few MANUSCRIPTS, including 

the property of C. H. Athill, Esq., M.V.O., Clarenceux King of Arms, and of the GRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C. 

lite Canon G. McClure. 

MAY 15T2.—PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS, including the property of ig te : ee . 

Reginald Corbet, Esq., of Adderley, Market Drayton, and of W. M. Crofton, Esq., | The Gresham Lecturer in Astronomy, Mr. ARTHUR R. HINKS, C.B.E,, M.A., 
D., of 82 Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin. F.R.8.; will give Four Lectures on “ THE PROBLEM OF THE CLOUDS OF 
Illastrated catalogues (6 plates), 2s. 6d. MAGELLAN” on MAY 15th-18th, at 6 p.m. 
MAY 16TH-18TH.-OBJECTS OF VERTU AND MINIATURES and EARLY ‘ cai abe , 
WORKS OF ART, the erty of the late Grosvenor Thomas, Esq.; also OLD Ke : 
OAK FURATPORE «aes ‘niet sai 7 The lectures are illustrated with the lantern and free to the public. 
Sales on View two days prior. 





Catalogues may be had. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


For Sale. A Public Lecture on “ Sir Matthew Hale ”’ will be given by Professor W. 8S. HOLDS- 
WORTH, K.C., D.C.L., F.B.A. (Vinerian Professor of English Law in the University 
of Oxford), at King’s College, London, Strand, W.C. 2, on Wednesday, May 23rd, 
at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Dr. irnest Barker, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., 
Principal of King’s College. Admission free, without ticket. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academio Registrar. 











AN INVESTMENT WITH EMPLOYMENT.— Bookselling, 
4 Stationery, Fine Art, &c., Business for Sale, with several Important agencies. 
Istablished 1869. Genuine paying concern. Owner retiring, but willing to give 
‘ll assistance to purchaser. Price £4,000 net.—Box 1178, the Spectator, 13 York 




















Sireet, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. wt 
’ VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
~ Q 87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
U 0 Let, &c. are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
- and !ncludes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
. Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Teuuis, 
MBs. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has | Net Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum —For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
d pw . LET ymable "08. Sac s fire, ~ : . > a ao ee ee 
. FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Fach has gas fire TNVH E ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


eis ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, ae for appoint- wee : : | J 
inent or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. British gentlewomen only. Five introduces a new principle— Disc overy of the respiratory function of the 
houses in the Hyde Park district, Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
_ and mind. ‘The seventh edition of “‘ Ars Vivendi,’’ enlarged (7s. 6d 





effects on boty 








ADY'S FURNISHED FIRST FLOOR FLAT. Large sitting, | uct), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall end Co. 
hree hb < * Teo serv a Tages pak ate ry i ive o “g or consultation ofr bDOOK direct, adaress— ; 
three bedroom Two servants Wag paid. Plate, linen, Five guincas Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvexor Square, W.1, 


luclusive,—Flat 2, 45 Queensborough ‘Terrace, London, W. 2. 
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ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 5.W.15. 
EMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman . Mr. ©. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. ‘Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
¥. E. LAWRENCE. 


RACTICAL DAIRY EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 
LEE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE, MARWOOD, N. DEVON. _ Milking, 
ealf-rearing, butter Devon-cream, cheese (hard and soft).—Apply: PRINCIPALS. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Fuli theoretical instruction. 
—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


\ MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, BOGNOR,. 
e (WOODARD FOUNDATION.) 
Music successes In Examinations of the Associated Board, R.A.M. and ROM, 
December, 1921-Decermber, 1922, 49 passes, 10 honours, including 2 gold modalists. 
Vi ies for September.—Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.Sc., Lady Warden. 


, tesiaiaiabeiy HOUSE SCHOOL, 
38 BOLTON GARDENS, 8.W. 5. 
{iim ARTHUR BENSON, 


























Principals \iss KE. ROHDE. 
Special attention to French. oliday charge of pupils while parents are abroad. 
Vacancios for Day and Resident Pupils next term. A few smail bedrooms available 
for older students taking special music or other courses. 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, 3.A., London. 





SCHOOL. 


A first-class residential school for girls, thoroughly equipped for all purposes. 
Preparation for University. Domestic Science Department, &c. Will open at 
Wentworth Lodge, the new premises recently purchased and enlarged, in September 
next. Ten acres of ground fronting Bournemouth Bay. Illustrated prospectus 
trom the PRINCIPAL, Towerfleld Annexe, Bournemouth. 


hg BOARDING SCHOOL . 
3 FOR 
SUTTON, SURREY.— 
Ca. —For si—-, sSpply En Seation, with advantages of p 


. a CO 
Boys’ Schools and Colleges, 
RADFIELD COLLEY 


An Examination for three Foundation Scholarshi ruir 
Exhibitions of £60, £45 and £30 will be held on May "20th eat ae’ each and top 
ean be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfleld College, Berk, =" forms 


y r ‘ a 
INGWELL SCHOOL, near BATH.—Prepares Boys for Paw 
Schools and the Royal Navy. C. G. ROACH, B.A. (Oxon), ami or Public 
B.A. (Cantab.). In ideal surroundings, 500 feet above sea level. overt, UACEY, 
Mendip Hills. Extensive grounds. "e's OVerlooking the 
A few vacancies available at once. Fees moderate 


7 y yATOL & Pt Ve. 
Sa VALENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, Kent F 

1576.—ONE or more SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of {102 ¢ 2 uted 

or more of the value of not less than £30 a year, and a CLOTH Wi RK E Bent One 

PANY 8 EXHIBITION of £30 » year will be AWARDED in July—Vor fy el 

culars apply to Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, Head-Maste ne rther 

the CLERK. 63 Palace Street, 3.W. 1. cad-Master at the School, orig 


Tet 1% bas bl y * + rh la kl a . 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— An Examinati 

tt will be held on June 5th, 6th and 7th for three Scholarships of £50 ae 7 

£30.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. awe AO and 


K INTYRE TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 
ARGYLLSHIRE. 
The School, situated close to the sea, in one of the healthiest | 


offers a good general and technical education. 
There are a few vacancies for September open to boys between the 


GIRLS, 
Py 





























CAMPBELTOW X, 


arts Of Scotland 








13 and 15}. aes of 
Inclusive fee for board and education, £60 per annum. 
Early application should be made to the HEAD-MASTER. 
~ 1h val y > a 
YANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE, DORSET 


2 PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR boys. 
Twelve Scholarships and Exhibitions, ranging in value from fifty to twenty 





> ee HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
Principal—Miss WHEELER. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. 


| gemma COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN BAY. 


Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science, 
Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 
or Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 


‘T. ELPHIN’'S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERUY AND LAITY. 


Mead-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulliling conditions of the Foundation 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 








g , Offered annually for competition. Boys must have reached thelr t} 
and not passed their fifteenth birthday. Examinations held in June, 1923 
terms for sona of Clergy, Naval and Army Otficers.—For illustrated pr 


apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
YOLIHULL SCHOOL, WARWICKSHIRER 
(Founded 1381.) * 
Fine situation on edge of old Forest of Arden. 
fields round school. 
tions, etc. 
Scholarship Examination, June 28th, 29th. 
reduced to £15 or £20 per term. Particulars from HEAD-MASTER 


DR tiallis 8S CHO OL. 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS AND TWO BURSARIES, 
open to boys who were under 14 on May Ist, 1923, will be offered for competition 
at the end of June and the beginning of July. The scholarships will vary in valy 
from 30 to 100 gns. per annum, according to the requirements of parents, and will | 
awarded after an examination in the usual subjects. 

The BURSARIES, which are intended only for parents in need of assistancs 
will be of 80 gns. p.a. each, and will be awarded in consideration of other qualities 
than those tested by examination.—Particulars and entry fornis can be obtained from 
the HEAD-MASTER, Stowe School, Buckingham, at any time after May 15t 


hirteenth, 
Special 


OS pectus, 





¢ ] Twenty-five acres of playing 
Preparation for University Scholarships, Certificate Examino. 


For successful candidates fees are 








VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


N. Statfs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Scttle, Yorks.) 
Head-Mistress, Mise KE. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, SURREY.— 
A SCHOLARSHIP will be offered to a girl under 14. Examination in June. 


Particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


YIRTON HOUSE, 1-8 KINGSWAY, HOVE (Brighton, W.).— 
An old-established SCHOOL for GIRLS situated in an unrivalled position 

facing Lawns and Sea, in the best residential district of Hove. The success and 
large increase of Scholars have necessitated (at great cost) the addition of four superior 
mansions to the existing buildings. The curriculum is that of a high-class School. 
Fully qualified staff, with Matron and Nurses jn residence.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
H ASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE 
‘ (recognized by Board of Education).—Two Entrance Scholarships of 
value (1) £60 per annuin for candidates between 14 and 18, (2) £40 for candidates 
under 14 will be awarded on result of examination held June, 1923, at the College.— 
Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


mE OR: 




















DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress : Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo! of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


ej eeres GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASUALE, 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modern 
tlassrooms, laboratory, aud gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing field. 
Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—For prospectus apply 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


_ 








HELENA COLLEGE, W. 5. 
Principal— Miss PARKER. 

Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Geatiemen. Special attention to 
Languages. Wnglish Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £105 to £120 a year. 
Officers’ daughters, £105 a year. 


ILTON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
, ponaiten of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain duriag the 
holidays. 
Principals: The Misses POCOCK. Prospeetus on appltication to the Secretary. 


ta LE VIEW SCHOOL, WALTON PARK, CLEVEDON.— 
Boarding School for Girls. No day pupils. High, healthy situation. 
Excellent staif. Piaying-fleld, tennis, croquct, hockey, 
For prospectus, fees, &c., apply PRINCIPAL. 


li Bein es Bs 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
“ Watford 616.” 


Private Residential School for Girls, Tele, : 


EALING, 




















'T, JOHN’S SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD.—An Examination 
will be held for 3 Non-Foundation Scholarships (sons of Clergy or Layme 
and 2 Albany Scholarships (sons of Clergy) on July 4th.—For further particulars aud 
application forms apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing n 

a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits 

13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Roya! Naval College, Dartmouth, 

with instructions as to how tw apply, &c., and a full iustraved description of life at 

the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,’ 21 OW 
Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public Schoo! Education. 
Highly qualified stai?. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fim 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, boxsthouse, &, 

















Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. lees £31 Entrance 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY. M.A., Head-Master 
SCHOOL, STAPLETON, BRISTOL, 


ee 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Founded 1708. 

Staff of Nine Graduates. Healthy Site. ‘Twelve acres of Playing Fields. Cadet 
Corps. Swimming Bath. Fees for Board, Tuition, Stationery, Laundry and 
Medical Attendance, £60 per annum. Illustrated Prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. R. MILLBOURN, M.A. (Oxon.). 


| slhalicllatlraliadiaallas IN 





SBTITUTEIOCS. 





This School, founded in 1831, consists of a Junior and Senior School, and provides 
a sound Scottish Education for boys from five years of age, till they enter lor the 
Universities, the Army, etc. Boarding House Master, E. Sparham, 1.A. (Hons.), 
Cantab. (College Blue, Cricket and Football). Edinburgh enjoys the healthiest and 
most bracing climate in the eountry.—For terms, etc., apply to the SEC RETARY, 
21 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL.—Entrance Scholarship Examination 
May 31st. About 8 scholarships will be offered to BOYS under 15 a 
May Ist.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“fo my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme.""—G. STANLEY HALL 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire; of 
to Colonel B. RB. WARD, C.M.G., late R.15., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Associatioa, 
28 FitaGeorge Avenue, W. 14. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 

















—— 
—————————————— 








S Py 
Foreign. 

: * . —— 

7 ERSAILLES.—Parents wishing their daughters to acquit 

French, Music, Needlework, Applied Arts and Domestic Science, ensuring hom 

making with confidence, should write to Miss HOLLAND, 11 Avenue Pétain, Versailles 

AUSANNE, FRENCH SWITZERLAND.—Villa Grammont 

Jewish Boarding School for Boys. Highest references @ 
Prospectus ou application. 








4 Institute Bloch. 
England. 
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E.—VILL A ARIANE, AVENUE DE CHAILLY.— 


School for Young Ladies. Good references in England. Escort. 


AUS. ANN. 
* Finishing § 
yiles GLAS. 











Pribaie Cuition, Ker. 


KWARD BOYS coached by a system of mental training, 

At 13 of which the dormant faculties are awakened and stimulated. 
by -— fe r the ordinary boy. First introduced and applied by Mr. E. 

20 years ago.—P’ rospectus and full particulars, address Broadham 





ERSON over 

a Oxted, Surrey. 

+LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

4) forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
salary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 


ils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
KR and Ladies. 


446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 
TAMMERING CURED OR 








NO CHARGE. I CURED 























ELF. 
M urticulars free. Write to FRAN E i HUGHES, 7 Southampton Row, London, 
we.l - 
Scholastic Agencies. 
‘CHOOLS Information and _ carefully considered 


S advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 

Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive {nfor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms o 
occupation at home and abroad. 
am " Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
1AR EE RS. SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.’ 
wa coNDUTT § CONDUIT STREET, LON DON, W.1. ‘Phones—Gerrard 3272 and 3273. 


Banning SCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Send (or cail) 
B ED. J. BURROW, F.R.G.S 


gerene 





Dept. S., 98 Kingsway, London, and Imperial 
House, Cheltenham, for Illustrat ed Prospectuses free of charge of 
SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED BOARDING SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


1CHOOLS ror BOYS GIRLS. 
S TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY nacen® ING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
PECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. P. ATON, having an up-to-date knowledgo of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTIN ENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 
The age of the pupil, district —— and rough idea of fecs should be given. 
1.&J. PATON, Educational Agents 143 Cannon Street, London, E.O. 4. 
_Telephone Central 5053 


“DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
c HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 

= DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 

is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS. THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville ae. London, W.1. Telephone : Regent 4925. 
Educational Agents. Estabiished 18 

Mesers, Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acqu: sinted ‘with nearly all School 
Principals In the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Worx, 


Agriculture rots Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE WHATE VER IS MADE TO PARENTS 


Authors, Typeturiting, Xr. 


| Saaaaaaas MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 





AND 














Good Stories, &c., required. 


Send re for prospectus to— 
) 


RONALD MASSEY. 23 Knightrider Street, Doctora’ Commons, E.C 4. 





I de BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
y LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 
Authors’ MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed, 


Moderate Enquiries invited. 

CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 

4 work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
free lesson to DEPT. He 154, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


rerms 

















AR N Money by Your Pen. U nique postal course: How 
y to write, what to write about, where tosell. Expert guidance, real training. 
Illustrated booklet free Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 





with accuracy and dispatch at 


UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten 
; and postage. Duplicating —MONA 


ls. per 1,000 words, including paper 





art ART, i4 Frewin Road, London, 58.W. 13. 
| ZPEWRITING., 
ls. per 1,000; 3d. carbon. 


Miss KNIGHT, 29 Langdon Park Road, Highgate, N. 6. 


T PEWRIT 1 NG and Duplicating of every description care fully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per l, oon) 
translations undertaken.—Miss N 11 Palmeira Av., Wostcl iff. 


YPEWRITING.—l1s. 1.000 words; carbon, 3d.; reduction 


juantity. Ilegible writing speciality. a 0 He'en Mathor’s. 
t. 1909.—Expedient Typing Co., 69 Lower Clapton Rd., E. 5.’Phone: Dalston 4274. 


| ARRISTER’S DAUGHTER does eee and 
writing. Authors’ MS. promptly returned. 10d. per 1,000 words. Pupil: 
received. Shorthand taught. ‘Terms moderate.—Miss Phillips, New Haw We rey bridge. 


eC aa ponent a at Mager ih ect a lM 
—————<—<——<—<$————————————— 


Cours, 
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General 


“yee 
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rvTATS SOCIAL 


r*, 
Est. 1900, First Class. Tel. 


INDIA, BURMA anxp CEYLON. 


Nov. 2, with N. 8S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 








TOURS 


1667 Sydenham, 


4 monthis. 


June 5, PYRENEES and CHATEAUX OF THE LOIRE, 26 days, 
July 31, ITALIAN DOLOMITES, by motor, 28 days. 
N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., Auckland Road, S.E. 19, 








qe secu TRAVELLEBS’ CLUB. 


£7 7s, 14 DAYS BELGIAN COAST HOLIDAY AT HEYST- SUR-MER, 
Splendid bathing place. Connected by steam tram with 
Knocke, the great Belgian-GOLF Courses.- Price includes 
Return Ticket and Hotels and Excursions to Zeebrugge, 
Bruges, Nieuport. 

14 DAYS INTERLAKEN, 
MEIRINGEN, 

BEATENBERG and THUN. 
DAYS MONTREUX, 
WALD, &c. 

PARIS AND THE CHATEAUX OF LOIRE. 


Tours to the 


£12 128, Rail and Hotels, with five Excursions, 


KANDERSTEG, GIESSBACH, 


en ae Extensions to ZERMATT, GRINDELé¢ 


£13 13s. 10 days Hotel and Rail. 





Handbook with Chateaux of the Loire. Egypt 








and Luxor or Palestine, Italian Lakes and Riviera, from 
COLONEL FERGUSSON, C.M.G., Hon. Sece., 
3 a.R. Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W. 
NEAR ANDE 2MATT. 


agence IRLAND. —HOSs SPE NTH: AL, 


4, 800 f fect above sea. 
A delightful summer Alpine resort on =. = Gotthard and Furka Pass, 
HOTEL MEYERHOF. 


English home. Modern comfort. Moderate terms. 
FAMILY MEYER, Proprietor. 





{WITZERLAND.—MONTREUX— CLARENS.— Family Pen- 








J sion. Le verger Good table and situation. English spoken. From 
2 guineas weekly.—Mrs. DECASPER, Proprietress. 
FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 


and Announcements of uscnemmed Lines will be found on page 820 








BGotels, Budros, Ser. 
NW 30URNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
f Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on Wess 
Chu overlooking Bay aud Pines. Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M D.). 


Telep,: 341 














Fi . | t, 
sitanctal, We. 
NCOME TAX.—Returns and Claims prepared. Investment and 
Property Accounts written up. Correspondence, ce. 
PRIVATE SECRETARY, c/o Box No.1,171, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


| EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 


Association, Ltd. ake £1 Shares (maximum divide id “ per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


Poe 

















NARSON 
J 


The Original Manufacturers of ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
the protection of all exposed Wood, Iron, Brick and Compo Surfaces. 
Colours. For patterns and particulars write 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 

UsIC BY MAIL.—If you cannot obtain Music you want 

locally, send us your order. We have one of the largest stocks in London, 

both vocal and instrumental. Post free (orders 5s. and upwards) on receipt of 
MURDOCHS, 463 Oxford Street, London, W 


SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 

successfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIBLE 
REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. 8., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, L.C. 4 
*Phone: City 1170. We collect. 


J ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, c., eq 
t 


Unequalled for 
Made in all 


London, 8.W. 11. 


Battersea 











*‘TURN” SUITS, 
ual to new. Write for descriptive price 
LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), 
Phe me: Dalston 4777. 
2 EAL \L LACE — YOUGH AL. Suitable Wedding Present, 
Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 
modesty slips. scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


] OOKPLATES OF ORIGINAL DESIGN.—Heraldic, symbolic, 


decorative and portrait bookplates from £2 2s Write OSBORNES, 
c 


or send garments for free cstimate 


16 Chardmore BR Road, London, N.16 (new y addr ess). 














27 Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1, for terms and specimens, 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOK PLATE.- -Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated rtistic and original work, from 
£2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENKY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, Louden, 

W.i. 

A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Pla stinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parce! returned 





post free. Best prices paid fer Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 
8. CANN & CO., 6VA Market Street, Manchester Estd. 1850. 
fPXHE only absolute Cockroach Exterminator is “ Blattis, 
the Union Cockroach Paste. Guaranteed to completely destroy them, 


Sheffield 


Road, 
ur Chemist and 8 save pos tage. 


*kesmoore 


by the sole makers:—HOWARTHS, 471 Cr 
Is. 6d., 2s. 8d., or 5s., post free, or r thr 7) ough yo 


PATIEN rs. 


L ESIDENT 


Booklet & 


"ILLUSTRATED 





scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE P ATI} NTS (Mental, Neurasthenics 
Invalids, Convaleseents, &c.) Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STORE Y, 


jation, Ltd rd Place 


trained nurse, receives a few 
home in Yorkshire dales. 
1167, the Spectator, 


Asso 12 Strati 


General Manager, Medical, &c., 


1 ENTLEWOMAN, 

and senile patients in her 

mdividual attention and special care.—Box No 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2, 


Oxford St., W 1. 





mild mental 
Skilled nurstag, 
13 York Street, 
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G. W. effected in 1884 a policy with the 
** Old Equitable ” for £1,500 at his death, 
which occurred in 1922 at the age of 68. 
The Society paid £3,034 10s., while the 


total premiums received were only £1,554. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 




















LIGHTNING 
SKETCHES 


Major G. Baillie. 
7/6 net. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. With coloured picture jacket. 


“Eminently readable . . . real dramatic merit.” 
“ An ideal companion for a railway journey.” ! 


“A book that should be read..’”’ 





By the same author. 


A CHAT ABOUT DRY FISHING. 


In pocket volume, 2s. 6d. net. 


“This little book is chatty and companionable. It has 
practical merits, and sometimes puts old lessons in a new way, 
which in these days is something of an achievement.”"—Field. 


“ This little book is thoroughly practical.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


“Contains so many practical, useful hints and is written in 
such a pleasant, sportsmanlike style, that I am sure the novice 
will find it a good introduction to dry-fly fishing.”—The Fishing 
Gasette, 


Published by 


SELWYN & BLOUNT, Ltd., 
21 York Buildings, Adelphi, London. 




















OOKS.—Villari’s Life and Times of Machiavelli, 2 vols., 1892, 
A. 42s.; Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., new copies, 633. for 
294.: Mount Everest, The Reconnaissance, Edit. de Luxe, only 200 done, £5 5s. ; 
1922, Lyell’s Antiquity of Man, 10s. 6d.; Pater’s Works, Plato and Platonism, 6s. ; 
Miscellaneous Studies, 63.; Marius, 2 vols., 11s. 6d.; The Great Pyramid of Ghizch, 
by Motet, seen from the "Aspects of Sy mbolism and Metaphysic (of great interest 
je now), post free, 2s.; Brugsch’s Egy pt under the Pharaohs, 2 vols., 1881, 30s. ; 
Palestine Illustrated, 4 vols., 30s., cost £4 4s.; Who's Who, new 1922, 233, post free ; 
Frazer's Golden Bough, 12 vols., 'c6 15a. ; Gautier’ 3 Works, * Mad de Maupin,” &c. 
12 vols., Edit. de Luxe, £5 10s. ; Irving's Book of Remarkable Criminals, 6s. ; 100,000 
Books in stock.—Edward Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birmingham. 





| OOKS Bought and Sold (on commission if desired). Out- 
of- print books obtained. Books catalogued or translated from any 
European ianguage.—COTTERELL, 33 John Bright Street, Bizmingham. 





——$ 
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Che Spectator, 








LIFE MEMBERSHIp 


1s a Standing order for the 
paper on favourable terms, 


Terms on which Life Membership ;; 
offered to Readers of the “ Spectator.” 


@ A copy of the Speciator will be posted, free, 
to every Life Member weekly during his life 
to the address furnished by him to the 
Manager from time to time. 


@ Life Members will be invited from time to 
time to mectings with the Editorial Staff and 
Directors of the Spectator, to confer as to the 
welfare of the paper and its readers, 

@ Should the published price of the Spectator 
at any time be increased for ordinary readers, 
or the cost of postage raised, no increased 
charge for this or any other reason will fall 
upon Life Members. 

@ The Spectator reserves the right to re- 
purchase, and so cancel, the Life Member- 
ship of any person by returning to him or 
her, without deduction of any kind, the sum 
paid tor such Life Membership. The right 
to repurchase is to be absolute on the part of 
The Spectator, Ltd. 


@ The scale of payment is as follows: 


biteonneke £15 15s, 
over 45 and under 55 years of age £14 Ids, 


For persons under 45 years of age 


” ” 

” - ” 55 ” ” 65 ” ” £11 lis, 
” ” ” 65 ” ” 75 ” ” ” £9 9s, 
” ” os TP FORD EGE icdvicccccscs £5 5s, 


@ Any annual subscriber may deduct from the 
sum at which he is entitled to become a Life 
Member the unexpended amount of any pre- 
paid subscription. For example, a person 
with six months of subscription still to run 
would be entitled to deduct 15s. from the 
price to be paid for Life Membership. 

@ Cheques should be made payable to “ The 
Spectator, Ltd.’ and crossed “ Barclay & Co. 
(Goslings Branch) Account of Payee.” 

@ For additional information see page 504. 


POORER EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE eeeeereeee 


APPLICATION FOR LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP 


To the Editor of the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
Dear Sir, 


I desire to become a Life Member of the Spectatot 
as described in your terms of Life Membership. 


My age on my last birthday was and I 
therefore enclose cheque for £ 


The address to which my paper is to be sent is : 


PTeTITI TTT eeeee 


I am, 
Yours, &c., 


See eeeereeeereeeee Seeeeeeeeeeeereee eecccesenceeree® 
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lrown 
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Crow 
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Crown 8vo. 


May 12, 1923.] THE 
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Novels that are being widely read. 


Crown 8vo. Price 7/6. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE 
OF HENRY MAITLAND. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. 


nc. K. §.” in The Sphere.—* A book th at should live.” 
. day Express.—“ A staggering achievement, as powerf ful and as memor- 
- a Rodin statue . + + every lover of good writing will devour it 


ion.— Most moving. Sed 
| Willia am Robertson Nicoll.—‘‘ The book is not merely extraordinary; 
i) 





ih Edition. 











” 


; unique.’ 





3rd Impression in preparation. 
Price 7/6. 


/ 


(rown 8vo. 





THE LUNATIC STILL 
AT LARGE, 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 














| OLD CROW. 
| By ALICE BROWN. 








any country.” 





A SOCIETY NOVEL. 





SHOULD SHE HAVE SPOKEN ? 
. By LADY ANGELA FORBES, 


Author of 








“The Broken Commandment.” 








{STORY OF DRUG SMUGGLING ON THE ENGLISH COAST. 


Croun 8vo. Price 7/6. 


THE WHISPERING BIRD. 
By TRAILL STEVENSON. 


an exciting story of the 














Morning Post.—“ Mr. Traill Stevenson makes 
affair.” 

East Anglian Daily Times.—‘ Quite the best novel of its kind that has 
speared for a long time.”” 





Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net. 


THE CAREER OF 
DAVID NOBLE. 


By FRANCES P. KEYES. 


eman’s Journal This is a novel of great interest with many situa- 














t ns of fine dramatic fibre 





Price 7/6 net. 


ROADS GOING SOUTH. 
By ROBERT L. DUFFUS. 


so T are ‘ ® 
he Tisne “A very charming idyll.” 
Giasgew Herald.—“ Vivid and impressive.’ 

















A CHARMING ROMANCE OF CAPRI. 


Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net. 





THE CAVE WOMAN. 
A Tale of To-Day. 


By NORVAL RICHARDSON, 


This is one of the most delig ul novels that has been published for many 


ts. Read it if you a1 ion despondent 














EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON, LTD., 


148 Strand, London, 














wch.— Deliciously comical - it will be a gloomy day when | 
“Storer Clouston determines — tl hat his lunatic must be perm: inently 
P y 
own 8vo Price 7/6 net. 


Chronicle—“ One of the very best novels published in recent years | 


Crown 8vo. Price 7/6. | 





Fonathan Cape 
a 


The Intellectual Worker 
and His Work 


WILLIAM MACDONALD 


A. stud of the forces which are tending to compel 
y 5 
brain-workers to join the Trade Union m ovement. 
7S. 6d. net 


The Mancroft Essays 
ARTHUR MICHAEL SAMUEL 


‘Mr. Samuel discourses with a gentle wisdom, ease, 
and humour which carry learning of all kinds lightly.” 
—The Times Literary Subsicment. 10s. 6d. net 


Nicolas Poussin 
ESTHER SUTRO 
“Tt is good to have a study like this, which is reac 
able, reasonable in its judgments and very attractiy 
printed.”—Manchester Guardian. 6s. net 


The Mysticism 
of ms Francis of Assisi 
. H. S. NICHOLSON 


“A serious sik phages study, which has clearly be “1 
inspired and sustained by religious impulse.”- limes 
Literary Supplement. 12s. 6d. net 


. 
The Minoans 
GEORGE GLASGOW 
A picture of life in Crete four thousand years ago. 
“A fascinating book.”—Challenge. Second Impression. 
Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net 


The Problem of Population 
HAROLD COX 


“ This book is in fact a complete handbook to its subject, 
and it ous ght to bg in the hands of every thinking 
citizen.”—7 elegrap 6s. net 


iinial Hewn 
DOROTHY CANFIELD 
“Those who enjoyed The Brimming Cup will find this 
story equally delightful."—Morning Post. 7s. 6d. net 


Without Justification 
MRS. VICTOR RICKARD 


A new novel by the author of Blindfold, &c. 7s. 6d. net 


A House Full of People 
E. & M. SCHARTEN ANTINK 
“The publisher and translator are to be congratulated 


on hz aving given us the English version of so good a 
book.”—Saturday Review. 7s. Od. net 


The Conquered 
NAOMI MITCHISON 
A novel of the Roman conquest of Gaul at the time of 
Julius Cesar. With an introduction by ERNEST 
BARKER. 7s. 6d. net 
“With The Conquered Mrs. Mitchison establishes her- 
self as the best English historical novelist now 
writing."—New Statesman. 


The Factory King 
NORMAN PORRITT 


A story of factory life in the North of England during 
the early part of last century. 7s. Od, net 


a 
Eleven Gower Street London 
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BLACKIE & SON’S LIST 


THE BRITON AS A NOBLE SAVAGE. BEN JONSON’S CONVERSATIONS 
ANCIENT MAN IN BRITAIN WITH WILLIAM DRUMMOND OF 
By DONALD A. MACKENZIE. Fully Illustrated. HAWTHORNDEN 


12s. 6d. net. | Edited by R. F. PATTERSON, M.A. 
; ‘ ° d AS C ) 
In “ Ancient Man in Britain” Mr. Donald Mackenzie has (Glasgow), formerly F ater ation Schok . af ee LittD 
collected a mass of the most varied and significant informa- | Colle: ge, and Charles Oldham Shakespeare S sholar, John’s 





tion regarding the early inhabit: ints of these islands, the bridge U niversity. With Introduction and Not Cam- 
result being a volume which will deeply interest the general . a. 6a 
ae . . 1 a a8 - ‘ 3 x 
reader and the student alike. This edition has a full introduction, a text care fully - 
“ Altogether delightful."—The Daily Telegraph. lated with the unique MS. in the Advo cates’ Li ibrary, . 


critical apparatus and copious notes, both printed below the 
ROMANCES OF THE WILD texts, and an index. An edition of this kind has been for 
3y H. MORTIMER BATTEN. Stories of the Beasts and | ™@DY Years a desideratum. 
tirds of the Forest, Prairie and River. Illustrated by | GARDEN WORK 
Warwick Reynolds. a 10s, 6d. net. | By WILLIAM GOOD, F.RHS. oo 
“Tt contains some finely imaginative and deeply informed | A practical manual, at once scientific and untech nic LA 
work. ‘The work of Mr. Warwick Reynolds as illustrator | the ordinary branches of gardening are treated, and the 
adds the last touch of distinction to the volume.”—The | subject is dealt with in all its aspects, from the study of the 
Daily Telegraph. soil to such associated matters as floral decoration. It egp- 
tains 30 full-plate illustrations and many smaller ones jj 
THE STORIES OF THE MONTHS AND | the text. ; 
DAYS “The book is just what is wanted.”—Journal of Hort. 
culture. 
By R. C. COUZENS. The Legendary and Mythical Lore 
of the Year. With Illustrations from well-known HINTS ON HOW TO PUNCTUATE 


paintings. 6s. net. | By DAVID FREW. 2s. net. 


BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND 


A CHARMING SERIES OF COLOUR BOOKS 
Illustrated in Colour by ERNEST W. HASLEHUST, R.B.A. 














Foolscap 4to, with twelve full-page colour illustrations in each volume. 3s. net each. 
LIST OF THE VOLUMES PUBLISHED 

The Thames - - + - Written by G. E. Mitron Warwick & Leamington Written by Grorcre Morey 
Windsor Castle - - - ia Epwarp THOMAS Norwich and the Broads is WALTER JERROLD 
Hampton Court- - - - WALTER JERROLD Shakespeare-Land - - is WALTER JERROLD 
Dickens-Land - = - ~ J. A. NIckLiIn The Peak District - - e R. Murray Gitcnrtist 
Canterbury - - = = a Canon Danks The Dukeries- - - -« a R. Murray GItcnris 
Winchester - - - = i Sipney HEATH Scarborough - - - = 4 R. Murray GILcurist 
The Isle of Wight - - 0 E-pwarp THOMAS Ripon and Harrogate - ie R. Murray GIicurisi 
Swanage and District - m Srpney HeatH The English Lakes - - es A. G. BrabLey 
Exeter- - - - - = Supney HeatH York - - - " GeorGE BENSON 
Dartmoor - - - a ARTHUR L. SALMON Folkestone & Rice. - - ei WALTER JERROLD 
The Heart of Benen - ‘ Sipney HeatH Hastings & Neighbourh’d a WALTER HiGGiNs 
Bath and Wells - - - a ArtTHuR L. SaL_mMon The New Forest- - - a ELIZABETH GODFREY 
Hereford and the Wye - a CHARLES EpwARrbES Bournemouth - - = ma Sipney HEATH 
Chester and the Dee - ie CHARLES EpWARDES The Cornish Riviera - fo Sipney HEATH 
Oxford <« = = «» = a F, D. How Cambridge + - «= « os Noet BaRwetL 





UNIFORM WITH BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND 
BEAUTIFUL SCOTLAND BEAUTIFUL SWITZERLAND 


With 12 Reproductions from Water-Colour Paintings by | Written and Illustrated by GEORGE FLEMWELL. 


KE. W. HASLEHUST. 4 Vols. 3s, net each. | 4 Vols, 2 P 3s. net each. 
THE SCOTT COUNTRY 
LOCH LOMOND, LOCH KATRINE, & THE TROSSACHS VILLARS AND CHAMPERY LUCERNE 
EDINBURGH THE SHORES OF FIFE LAUSANNE AND ITS ENVIRONS CHAMONIX 








THE RED LETTER POETS 


A series convenient in form and beautifully printed in black and red. Each volume has a fine photogravure portrait 
frontispiece. Blue cloth covers with design in white and gold; and wrapper. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


ROBERT BROWNING WHITTIER CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING WORDSWORTH SHELLEY 

KEATS MATTHEW ARNOLD TENNYSON, SELECT POEMS 
LONGFELLOW BURNS TENNYSON, IN MEMCRIAM 


i 








BLACKIE & SON, Ltd. 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4. 


GLASGOW AND BOMBAY 
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Yesrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


NEY EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
5 FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1815. 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, Professor in the University of 





Chicago. 
Crown 8v0. 9s, net. 


RDS LIEUTENANTS 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


\ Study in Tudor Local Administration. 

By GLADYS SCOTT THOMSON, M.A, F.R.Hist.Soc., 
Member of Somerville College, Oxford, Tutor of St. Hugh’s 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 9s. net. 











MACMILLAN’S LIST 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


THE IRISH GUARDS 
IN THE GREAT WAR 


Edited and Compiled from their Diaries and 
Papers by RUDYARD KIPLING. With Maps. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 40s. net. 





—————— 
7 A. SELWYN, D.D., 
Bishop of New Zealand and Lichfield. 
hy LOUISE CREIGHTON. 
With 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. 


Wilt 2 Maps. 
THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 


4 Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for 
the year 1922. Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. 
By0. 30s. net. 


5s. net. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLOTINUS. 
The Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews, 1917-1918. 
By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, C.V.O., D.D., F.B.A. 


2 vols. Svo. 16s. net. 


5 serene 
THE ARTS IN GREECE. 

Three Essays by F. A. WRIGHT, M.A., Head of the 
Classical Department, Birkbeck College, University of 
London. 8vo. Gs. net. 


(RITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, 


and Other Works on the Theory of Ethics. 
By IMMANUEL KANT. Translated by T. K. ABBOTT, 
BD. With Memoir and Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


By HUGH ELLIOT, Author of “Modern Science and 
Materialism,” etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘Is distinguished from the ordinary manual of psychology by its wealth 
nerete illustrations and its freedom from technicalities.” : 
—Yorkshire Post. 

















THE CHEMISTRY OF UREA. 


The Theory of its Constitution, and of the Origin and Mode 
of its Formation in Living Organisms. By Professor EMIL 
A. WERNER, M.A., Sc.D., F.LC. Royal 8vo. 14s. net. 





Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 








1923 Issue just published. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
World. Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D., 
and M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 20s. net. 





COLLECTED PCEMS OF THOMAS 

HARDY. 

New Edition, containing “Late Lyrics and 

Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. Also thin paper edition, 8s. 6d. | 

net. Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 
| 


THE DYNAS7TS. 





Earlier.” 


By THOMAS HARDY. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. Thin 
paper edition. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 
LATE LYRICS AND EARLIER, witTH 


MANY OTHER VERSES. 
sy THOMAS HARDY. Uniform Edition.—Crown 8vo. 








6s. net. Pocket Edition—I’cap 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
Leather, 6s. net. 
KNOWLEDGE AND TRUTH. an EPI- 


STEMOLOGICAL ESSAY. | 
3y LOUIS ARNAUD REID, M.A., Lecturer on | 
Philosophy in University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE CONTACT BETWEEN MINDS. 
METAPHYSICAL HYPOTHESIS. 

3y C. DELISLE BURNS, Author of “ Political Ideals,” || 
etc., etc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


7 








MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 


i NR pce 





Se TL PUN TVUUAVARLUT LENO 


SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE. 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilisation 

is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that it is 

surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach it = 

in the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual = 

during the last few generations. FE 
Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the = 

intricacies of married life have | with the result that = 


TAMU] 








been opposed, 
people have heen blundering on with eyes blindfolded. We now live = 
1a different age, and the cry “‘ Give us light” is being raised by = 


those troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities. 


The two new books by G. Courtenay Beale, M.A. (Oxon), Ph.D., = 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(THE STANDARD VOLUME ON BIRTH CONTROL) 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE. 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 


6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to worry 
husbands and wives. No one who already is, or who contemplates 
Marriage can afford to be without them. 





The Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible and helpful. 
. The best books of this sort which have come | 
to our notice.” 


Send now cheque or P.O., and the books will reach you by : 
return post. 3 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LIMITED, 











182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, E.C. 4. 
2 RRB I 
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Half-Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. eac! 
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BINDING 
By post, 3d 


1 by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the 


13 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C.2 
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HEATH CRANTON LIMITED , —__ 
Spring, 1923. THE BODLEY HEAD LIST 

ACROSS EQUATORIAL AFRICA a 


F. W. H. MIGEOD, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.1., Author of “ Mende 
Language,” “ Mende Natural History Vocabulary,” etc. 71 
Photographs, 11 Plates of Face Marks, 5 Wall Drawings, and 
a Map. 30s. net. 


FAMOUS SCOTTISH BURGHS 
GEORGE EYRE-TODD, Author of “ Scotland Picturesque 
and Traditional,” etc. Introduction by NEIL MUNKO, 
LL.D. 90 Photographs. 30s. net. 

THE WORLD AS SEEN BY ME 
T. SIMPSON CARSON, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 
Colours and 30 Photographs. 30s. net. 

FLYING LEAVES 
Tue Ricut Rev. Sin DAVID O. HUNTER BLAIR, Bart. 
M.A., O.S.B., Author of “A Medley of Memories,” etc. 8 
Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

FLYING ROUND THE WORLD 
Major W. T. BLAKE (the Leader of the Crew who recently 
attempted the great world flight). 22 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 
net. 


SIDELIGHTS ON BIRDS 
H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD, Member of the British Ornitho- 
logists’ Union. Illustrated with a Frontispiece in Three 
Colours by ]. WOLF, with a Plate by A. THORBURN, and 
with numerous Photographs. Introduction by W. EAGLE 
CLARKE, I.S.O., LL.D. (late President of the British Orni- 
thologists’ Union). 12s. 6d. net. 

FORTY SOUTH AFRICAN YEARS 
BARRY RONAN. Introduction by THe Hon. Sir E. H. 
WALTON, K.C.M.G., High Commissioner for the Union of 
South Africa. 23 Photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 

WITH ALLENBY’S CRUSADERS 
Captain JOHN N. MORE (6th Batt. R. Welch Fusiliers, 
T.A., E.E.F.. Introduction by Lr.-Cor. T. H. PARRY, 
D.S.0., M.P. 12 Photographs. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. With some words on the Poem 
and its Writer by Professor W. F. P, STOCKLEY. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

AN IRONSIDE OF IRELAND 
A. W. M. KERR, LL.D. 
J. W. KERNOHAN. 

SPORT AND LIFE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Sir CHAS. P. PIERS, Bart. Introduction by GENERAL SIR 
ARTHUR CURRIE, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. (Principal of McGill 
University). 8 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BRIDAL BOOK 


Being the History, Lore and Philosophy of Love, Courtship and 
Marriage. 


22 Plates in 


3 Illustrations. Introduction by 


7s. 6d. net. 


F. W. HACKWOOD. 6 Illustrations. 6s. net. 
INDUSTRIAL UNREST 
Its Cause and a Suggested Cure, 
T. B. MILES. 2s. 6d. nct. 
FICTION 7s. 6d. net. 





THREE BLIND MICE 
KATE HORN, Author of “ Edward and I, and Mrs. Honeybun,” 
“ Who's that a Calling?” etc. 

THE MOP MAN 
J. FRED. TILSLEY. A “ first’ Novel, with grip and atmosphere, its 
psychology is logical and faithful to the vagaries of flesh and blood; 
it is careful, studied, and full of thought. , 

THE CHANDALA WOMAN 
LUCIAN DE ZILWA, Author of “‘ The Dice of the Gods,” ete. 

REPROBATES 
* FLONNAVOLA.” 

SYLVIA REVOLTS 
WINIFRED CARTER, Author of the Novel “ Lass o’ Laughter,” from 
the Play. 

KNIGHTS OF THE WILD 

A South African Romance. 
REGINALD HARTLEY THACKERAY. 
METHUEN. 


A Novel by a new writer, 


Introduction by LORD 








Lord Northcliffe’s Last Diary. 


MY JOURNEY ROUND 
THE WORLD 


By the late LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 
and Sr. Joun HarmMswortu. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d net. 

This private and personal diar fas writte 
a _ | mesmo 2 to America, the Dentalems hay znd 
and is full of characteristicall ank observations on al ast, 
ne Dy od | istically frank observations on al] that he 








a Edited by Cren 
With portrait and map, 





Anatole France’s New Book 


THE BLOOM OF LIFE 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated by J, LEWre 
MAY. Demy 8vo, in the Uniform Edition. 7s, 7p 


The Authorised English Version of Anatole France’s most recent 
hook, published in France only last year under the title of “| Vie 
en Fleur.” ~ 








Cabell’s New Book 
THE CREAM OF THE JEST 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL, Author of “ Jurgen,” 
etc. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. ; 








THE FORESTS OF INDIA 


By E. P. STEBBING, Professor of Forestry in the 
University of Edinburgh, late of the Indian Forest 
Service. Volume II. Fully illustrated, with map, 
Demy 8vo. 42s. net. 
The second volume of Professor Stebbing’s monumental standard 
work on this subject deals with the period 1865 to 1900, and will be 
followed by a third volume bringing the survey down to 1920, 


A BEACHCOMBER IN THE ORIENT 


By HARRY L. FOSTER, Author of “ The Adventures 
of a Tropical Tramp.” Illustrated. Demy 8yo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


Another racy and amusing volume of travel in the East from the 
pen of the “* Tropical Tramp.” 


MY ADVENTURES 
IN BOLSHEVIK RUSSIA 


By ODETTE KEUN. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

The author of this book, who is a Dutchwoman, a_ moderate 
Socialist and lover of freedom, describes her experiences in 
Constantinople, where she was arrested by the British as a Russian 
spy, and in Soviet Russia, where she was arrested as an English spy. 
Her attitude to the Russian Revolution is one of complete 
illusionment. 





THE LATEST NOVELS 


(7s. 6d. net each) 


By Arthur J. Legge 
By Emil Droonberg 
By C. H. Le Bosquet 
By W. H. Rainsford 
By Esther Dean 

By Winifred Holtby 





THE MINSTER 
LAUGHING WATER 
JOPPERT AND SON 
B.B. OF ARDLEGAY 
RULE OF THREE 
ANDERBY WOLD 








6 Fleet Lane London. E.C. 4, 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO ST. — i: 23 i: W. 1 
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‘few and -the Palatine. 


| DDIE. 
AS A. REDD 
| By Ln :ge illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net. 
“Life from a Boy's Point of View.” 
| BEARDLESS COUNSELLORS. 4 
ne 


Crown 8vo. “Price 7s. “6d. net, 


| 
| MARTIN SWOOD. A Novel. 


By RICHARD BALL, Author of “The Better 
Part.’ 


Crown 8vo. Price 7s. Gd. net. 
A book that can be recommended to all lovers of horse 


hound. 
ae" right and able story of life in South-Eastern Ireland 
with hardly a reference to politics and none to outrage. 
The Irish air blows straight across Mr. Ball's hunting 
scenes and the life of field and hedgerow, yard and kitchen, 
is filled with reality.”—Zimes. 


| 
| 
| 
| WHAT SHALL WE BECOME 
| AFTER DEATH? 


By the AB BE MOREUX, translated by J. F. 
SCHOLFIELD. 
Crown 8vo. Price 5s. net. 
GILDERSLEEVES. 4 Novel of Girls’ 
a Life. 
By E. WILMOT-BUXTON. 


Chea per gor Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

| ‘A state of things in girls’ schools which ought to be long 
past is gre sree in this novel from the point of view of 

a young assistant mistress at a secondary school.’ Times. 





| LONDON: 15 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN. 


























Ready in June. 





Acts. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD. 


Usperworto; Act IL!.—Tie Issvur. 
Action: Im Lonpon. Time: Nor A Very Distant Date. 


> 


S 


Please send for full prospectus. 





THE SECRET AGENT: A Drama in Three 


Act L—Tue Private Lise; Act IL.-——Tue Urrrr Wortp axp Tui 


A limited edition of one thousand copies for private circu- 
lation and sold only to subscribers, printed on hand-made 
paper, each copy numbered and signed by the Author. 
After printing this edition the type will be broken up. 
There will be a frontis piece portrait of the Author. Demy 
., uniform with “ The Story-teller’s Holiday. £3 3s. net. 


T. WERNER LAL RIE, Ltd., 30 New sims St., London. 





“THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &ce. 


“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—7he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.’—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, 


Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 














OHAPMAN & DODD, LTD., 66 Gt. Queen St., 
_ Persea 





THE ROMANCE OF THE 


“A really good piece of work."’—The Times. 
“Charmingly written, and attractively wrilten.’"—-Brilish Medical 
Journal, 





APOTHECARIES’ GARDEN at CHELSEA, 
By F. DAWTREY DREWITT. Cr. 8vo. 11 te i et 
7s. 6d. net. 








London, W.C. 2. 
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JOHN 


LONG 


MESSRS. JOHN LONG have commenced the 
schtiaten of their Spring Library Novels and the 
first seven are now ready. 


CAPTAINS 
OF SOULS 
by 


EDGAR WALLACE 
This is a mystery novel by 
a master of the art and is 
conceived on a more 
grandiose scale than any- 
thing in recent years in this 
type of fiction. 7s. net 


DRAPED IDOLS 

By LIL IAN ARNOLD 
John o’ London’s Weekly says:—‘A_ deliciously 
feminine book containing much cunning knowledge 
of the male. Julia Prendergast is a_ brilliantly 
evolved character; and Julia’s undraping has the 
Thackerayan touch of the undoing of Becky Sharp. 
The novel is an extraordinarily clever comedy of 
intrigue. A novel not to miss.” 7s. net 


THE SINS YE DO 

sy EMMELINE MORRISON 
Author of “ Good Grain” (the Prize-Winning Novel 
in the recent John Long £500 P rize Co:mpetition for 
the Best First Novel) and of “The Measure of 
Youth.” 7s. net 


EVELYN 

By ALICE & CLAUDE ASKEW 
The sad and untimely end of these authors is fresh 
in the public memory. It lends a pathetic interest to 
this novel as being their last. 7s. net 


THE WILD 
F LAME 


WIN IFRED DUKE 


Ninifred Duke is the author of “ The 
House of Ogilvy,” one of the Novels 
closely in the running with “Good 
Grain,” by Emmeline Morrison, the 
Prize-Winning Novel in the recent 
seg Long £500 Prize Competition 

or the Best First Novel. 7s. net 


IF RICHES INCREASE 
By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH, author of 
“The Canon in Residence,” ete. 7s. net 


THE MISTAKE 


By G. G. CHATTERTON 7s. net 











Dates of Publication will shortly be 
announced for the following, 78. net each: 
THE CHINESE BUNGALOW 
MARION OSMOND 


THE WAY OF THINGS MAUD I. NISBET 
WHEN WOMAN RULES! [7,2 oe pouiemewn 
THE RED MOON J. B. HARRIS-BURLAND 
BEATING THE FAVOURITE NAT GOULD 


MARY OF MANY LOVES AMY J.. BAKER 
MURIEL WINS THROUGH GUY THORNE 
THE SCHOOL OF VIRTUE 

VIOLET TWEEDALE 
THE JUDAS WAY CHARLES WHITTON 


£500 FOR A FIRST NOVEL 


MESSRS. JOHN LONG are inaugurating their 
Second £500 Prise Competition for the Best 
First Novel. Full Particulars from the Publishers. 








JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12-14 Norris Street, Haymarket, 


London. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 





Oxford Oddities 
By V. J. SELIGMAN, 6s. 
“Tt is a special vintage, but a vintage which no real connoisseur 
should leave untapped. ° An ‘All-Star Performance’ is a 
sheer delight.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A witty and original volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 


An Indiscreet Chronicle from the Pacific 
By PUTNAM WEALE. With Maps. 15s 
It is no exaggeration to state that Putnam Weale knows more of 
thé confidential secrets of Far Eastern politics than any other 
Westerner, and in the present book he discloses many facts that 
have until this time been kept sub rosa. 


The League of Nations To-day 
Its Growth, Record and Relation to British Foreign 
Policy. By ROTH WILLIAMS. 0s. 
“Mr. Williams has the best informed and most con- 
sidered discussion of the League, and his book can be cordially 
recommended.” —Westminster Gazette. 


written 


The Power Within Us 3s. 6d. 
By CHARLES BAU DOU IN, Author of “ Suggestion 
and <Auto-Suggestion,” ete. oe, from the 


French by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL, 

“This really helpful little book can be recommended to every- 
body. It-deals with the probiem of making the best of one’s life, 
and, unlike most books of the kind, it is neither superficial nor a 
confusion of meaningless jargon.”—Daily Herald. 


Anger : Its Religious and Moral Significance 


By Prof. G. M. STRATTON 8s. 6d. 
The author discusses the place of anger in morals and in the great 
faiths. The book consists of four parts. Part I, The Place of 


Anger in Morals; IH, The Dilemma of Religion: 
Faiths; Ill, Anger in Religion’s Growth; IV, 
the West. 


Anger in the Great 


Future of Anger in 





40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 











John Bale, Sons & Danielsson ly, 
“ KOFFI ” 


THE ROMANCE OF A NEGRO 
By GASTON-JOSEPH 
With a preface by GABRIEL ANGOULVaNT. 


Ex-Colenial Governor-General. Translated from the | 


French by ELAINE A. WOOD. 
GRAND PRIX DE LITTERATURE 


Cloth, 5/- net. 


COLONIALE, 1923 


Just Published, 


Old Fighting Days 
By E. R. PUNSHON. 7/6 net, 


* The author has written a thrilling, bracing st 
which, in the revival of boxing of these days, will mak. 
a special appeal, and as the plot of the story, quite 
apart from this element, is interesting and full of vitalj ity 


the book is bound to be liked.’"—Court Journal, 





tory, 





— 


Afterglow 


By EDITH THOMSON. 7/6 net 


** Has a woman a right to her past ? Is she 
wise to become the wife of a husband very much 
younger than she is herself? Miss Edith Thomson, in a 
very promising first novel, states the case for the 
beautiful Jacqueline with rare sympathy and conspicuous 
skill.""—Evening News. 








83/91 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W.1. 
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P. S. KING & SON, L®D. 


A HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY. 
Py HAROLD A. INNIS, Ph.D., Lecturer in the 


Department of Political Economy in the University 
of Toronto. 12s. 6d. 

Times Literary Supplement.-—“ The first part is a fully docu- 
mented sketch of the history and economic development of Canada 
in the days before the coming of the railway. . . The latter 
part is a study, largely statistical, of the expansion of the railway, 
freights, passengers, earnings, and expenses. 

S. Wales Daily Ne tws.—* Dr. Innis deals with ewery phase of this 
development in a most exhaustive manner, with the result that his 
book ts 





a source of information on the subject. Everyone con- 
cerned in railway schemes, either technically or financi ally, will _— 
this wor of absorbing interest, while” teachers of economi 


geography will find in it much use ful material net included in pore 
ordinary textbook for the instruction of their pupils.” 


WAGES IN THE COAL INDUSTRY. 
sy J. W. F. ROWE, B.A. (Cantab.). 


the London School of Economics. 
Graphs and Tables. 10s. 6d. 

S. Wales Daily News.—* Vitally necessary for a clear under- 
standing of the problems involved . should be carefully 
studied by miners and by colliery owners, for it sets before them, in 
a concise manner, the difficulties that have to be pone sa in order 


to solve a prob lem which has caused the nation considerable anxiety 
ior some yea ars.’ 
Manchester Guardian.- 
that we have . * 
recent studies of the coal _indus try. 


PEOPLE’S BANKS: 

A RECORD OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SUCCESS. 
By HENRY W. WOLFF. Fourth Edition. Newly 
revised and brought up to date. Giving a history of 
the Origin - Extension of Co-operative Banking, 
Statistics, and a description of the different forms in 
use in various countries. 10s. 6d, 

Observer.—* It is impossible, in the space at our disposal, to do 
justice to Mr. Henry Ww. W “olff’s ‘ People’s Banks.’ Mr. Wolff has 
carefully studied the subject, and writes about it so admirably that 


his volume should be in the hands of every one interested in the 


study of poethote by which the lot of those who labour may be 
in Improvec 


ORCHARD 





In the Series of 
Folding Statistical 


“Quite the best account of miners’ 
one of the 


wages 
most valuable of the numerous 








HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 











SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD, 


have pleasure in announcing— 


RESTORATION 


A NEW NOVEL 


By 


ETHEL SIDGWICK 


Cr. 8vo. [May 22nd. ] 7/6 net 
Also 
Stories by 


ELIZABETH BOWEN 














Small Cr. 8vo. [ Ready.] 5/- net 





3 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 
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Immediately ! 


TUTANKHAMEN 


By Prof. G. ELLIOT SMITH, F.R.S. 
soured frontispiece, 22 illustrations, 2 maps, cr. 8vo. 
” 4s. 6d. net 
The first pronouncement by a recognized authority 
on the discoveries made by the late Earl of Carnarvon and 
Mr. Howard Carter. 








VANT. | 

ot i BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS. 
Each 73. 6d. net. Cr. 8vo., with an Introduction. 

» 1923 | “Ag ‘excellent undertaking.”’-—Outlook. 


« perfectly roduced.”’"—Daily Mail. 
“] like the idea of this new series." —Saturday Review, 


Ready ! 
Montesquieu's Persian Letters. 


JOHN DAVIDSON 
| An unrivalled satire on the times and the Court of 


6 Net, Louis XIVth. 


The Girdle of Aphrodite. 


| 
B story, pleat 
I] make | F, A. WRIGHT 
, . “An invaluable revelation of Greek character.”—Times Lit. Supp. 
nag | “Suyccessful.”"—Outlook. 

ality, . , . 

| Voltaire’s Zadig, & Other Romances. 
— | H. I. WOOLF 

| “ Always agreeable, never awkward or stiff.""—-Daily Mail, 

. , . 

| Petronius Satyricon. 
. i} J. M. MITCHELL 
) net. | “Readable and enjoyable, a book not a crlb.""— Westminster Gaselte, 

: | “A romance of roguery, robust and downright.”"—Ouélook. 

Is 
a | Master Tyll Owlglass, 
wl | COK. R. H. MACKENZIE 
eps | “Excellently edited, with notes and appendices, A knowledge 
r the ff of Owlglasa ie essential to a proper understanding of the humorous 
Cuous / | characters of our own Elizabethan dramatists,”""—Zimes Lit, Supp. 

! Translations of Montesquieu, Alciphron, Suetonius, Cyrano 

| de Bergerac, Martial, More’s ‘ Utopia,’ Bandello, Ovid, &c., 
—. | are in active preparation, 


W.1, 1 


a 








Scientific Thought, 
Prof. C. D. BROAD 
“This closely-reasoned and particularly lucid book on the nature 
and import of the new concepts of the physical universe marks an 
intellectual achievement of the highest order.”"—Times Lit, Supp, 
[Int. Lib, of Psychology 
163, net 


The Meaning of Meaning. 
¢. K. OGDEN and I, A, RICHARDS 


) 4 | “A delightful study of the ways in which words confuse and mis- 


ms 


lead us.”—Daily Express, [int, Lib, of Psychology, 


123. 6d. net, 





The Mad Rani. 

PHILIP ASHBY 
Remarkable stories of Indian life and customs, unique 
in their accuracy, 73. 6d, net 


General Frederick Young. 
1, HADOW JENKINS 
Ablography of this distinguished soldier by his daughter, 
Accounts of the India and the Ireland of 80 years ago, 
with a new account of the Mutiny, are included. 
Illustrated, 8s. 6d, net 


1 2 0° 2 
A Naturalist's Holiday by the Sea. 
A. DE C, SOWERBY 
“One of the best: books of its kind since the days of P, H, Gosse,"—~ 
Saturday Review, 
| “Should be in every brary, Cornishman, 
et , Illustrated, a, 6d. net 
. 1 . 
ieredity & Child Culture, 
H. D, CHAPIN, M.D, 


"Clearly sets forth the most important of all humanitarlan move- 
ments, the birth and care of childrea,”—Dr, H, F, Osborn, 


e . 
Glands in Health & Disease. 
Dr. B. HARROW 
es He has produced a hook which is unique in its clarity and compre: 
Reusiveness, in its appeal to the general scientific reader and the 


6s, net 





student of medicine.”—M edical Officer, 
8s. 6d, net 





THE DIFFICULT AND DELINQUENT CHILD 


| 
| PSYCHE. April 1923. 5s. net. 
| 











t : mn Dr. R. G. Gorpon 
THE ENCHANTED BOUNDARY Dr. W. F. Prince 
CONVINCING PHENOMENA AT MUNICH (with the famous 

- - ,, schrenck-Notzing medium) 

NE ROGRAMS AND SPECIFIC RESPONSE H, F, SattMarsn 
ot MBIOSIS AND DISEASE H,. REINUEIMER 
Fc wv WAYS OF INVESTIGATING PERSONALITY Dr. I STERN 
, | REIGN INTELLIGI NCE, CURRENT LITERATURE, &c. 
| Geo 
_, | |_Seorge Routledge & Sons, Ltd. : London, E.C. 4. 
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INVITE 
M*' PUNCH INTO 
YOUR HOME 


O guest could be more welcome 

than “PUNCH.” He is always 

cheery; is excellent company and 
most entertaining. His presence in the house 
is refreshing, stimulating and exhilarating. 
Won't you extend an invitation to him ? 


Mr. Punch will be delighted to visit you 
every week if you send him an invitation 
through your Newsagent. He is sure you 
will be “as pleased as Punch” if you do so. 
The cost of “PUNCH” is trifling, and the value 
it gives is undeniable. In the course of a year 
“PUNCH” provides over twelve hundred pages 
of the finest humour published—hundreds of fine, 
telling cartoons, clever poems and articles ; a thou- 
sand humorous illustrations ; and many thousands 
of the best jokes, etc. (all topical and up-to-date) 
—with the world-wide reputation of “PUNCH” 
to guarantee the very highest quality obtainable. 
Wouldn’t you like Mr. Punch to call upon you? 
Just tell your Newsagent, or send 30/- (35/6 
for addresses overseas) for one year’s subscription, 
including Extra Numbers, to the Secretary, 
“Puncn” Offices, Bouverie Street, London, E.c. 


Send off your invitation NOW 
whilst you have the matter in 
mind. 

A subscription to ‘‘PUNCH"' is a most acceptable and inex- 
pensive gift to one living at a distance. Probably you have a 


friend or velative who would keenly appreciate a weekly visit 
from Mr. Punch—and your thoughtfulness in introducing him, 
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AN EXHIBITION OF 
XX CENTURY PRINTED BOOKS 


si Medici Society will hold in its London Galleries from June 4th 











to June 30th an Exhibition devoted to Book Production. The exhibits 

will consist of works published in Europe and America during the past 
twenty-three years. The selection of exhibits will be as broad as possible and 
not confined to those from private presses. The primary purpose of the 
Exhibition is to demonstrate the high standard of craftsmanship, which has 
in many cases been attained under ordinary conditions, and to foster and to 
guide the growing public interest in the art of Book Production. Those 
interested are invited to send their names and addresses to The Secretary, 
who will send them an invitation card to the Exhibition, 


Entrance free. Hours: 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Saturday: 10 a.m. to 1 p.m, 





A ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of The Medici Prints is now ready. 
It has been entirely revised as regards contents and format and contains some 
260 large half-tone illustrations and full particulars of The Medici Society’s various 
activities. Purchasers of the Catalogue (1/- post free) will receive any supplements 
which may from time to time be issued. The Society also has in active preparation 


a new BOOK CATALOGUE, and enquiries for this list are now being registered. 
Amongst recent book publications of The Society are the following :— 


*A Book of Treasures."—Morning Post. An Important Trilogy by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. 

THE IDYLS OF THEOCRITUS, BION, AND ONE HUNDRED AND TEN MIRACLES OF 
MOSCHUS. Translated by ANDREW LANG. With OUR LADY MARY. Translated irom Ethiopic 
20 Piates in colour-collotype after W. RUSSELL MSS. for the most part in the British Museum. By 


FLINT. Twovolumes, Limited to 500 numbered copies 
printed on Riccardi hand-made paper. Michalet Boards, 
£8 18s. 6d. net, Kelmscott vellum, £15 15s. net. 

** Also 10 copies printed on vellum, with a duplicate 
set ef plates. Price £40. 


*A sumptuous reprint... The translation is worthy of the poet, and the 
form of this work is werthy of the trans!ation,’—7 mes Literary Supplement. 


ef detailed Prospectus of the Riccardi Press Books, with 
specimen illustration from Theocritus, may be had on appli- 
cation, 


VINCENT VAN GOGH. A Biographical Study, by 
JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE., Translated by J. H. 
REECE. Two volumes. With 102 Collotype Repro- 
ductions. Demy 4to. £3 3s. net. 

*..* Limited Edition de Luxe, 100 numbered and signed 
copies, bound in vellum. {10 108. net. 

Mr. FRANK RUTTER in The Sunday Timer: *...A bock that is as 
exciting, human and truly epical as a novel by Hardy.’ 


with 102 exceptionally good collotype p!ates.’ 





SIR E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities at the 
British Museum. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 30/- net. 
“It makes a still wider appeal than the recently published Legends of Our 
Lady Mary, not so much on pictorial grounds—although th 

interest is very considerable—as on titerary, legendary, mytho 
historic, and reiigious grounds.’ —Scotsman. 

LEGENDS OF OUR LADY MARY. From 
Ethiopic MSS. in the British Museum. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 30/- net 
THE QUEEN OF SHEBA and her Only Son Menye- 
lek. From Ethiopic MSS. in the British Museum. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 30/- net. (2d Impression.) 


EARLY NORTHERN PAINTERS. Studies in the 
National Gallery. By Mrs, C. R. PEERS. Illustrated. 
Demy 8yo. 10/6 net. 
*The book ... is a really excellent one, at once pleasantly written and 


full of useful information ... the majority of visitors to the Gallery would 
find it a most profitable companion.’—The Saturday Review. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES 
» GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W.1 


63 Bold Street, Liverpool ; 121 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and Boston, U.S.A. 
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&wuck. auted by W, oPasiaet & Sone, LTD., V3 d& YO Fetter Lane, £,C, 4: aad pudlisned by THom\s 5a un pees for the Syporatos ” (Limited)+ at their Uile 
‘No, 18 York Street, Coveat Garden, Loodon, W.C, 2, Saturday, May 12th, 1923, 





